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Orinda Branch, American Trust Company, Orinda, California 


CUSTOMER APPEAL . . . Behind the design were several years’ planning 
(See CUSTOMER APPEAL IN BANK DESIGN ... Paar 24) 
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ONE OF THE TESTS 
THAT PROTECT THE 
UNIFORMITY OF 


Hammermill Safety 





SAFETY 
IS MADE COMPLETE 
IN-ONE MILL... 
EVERY STEP FROM 
PULP TO PAPER TO 
SENSITIZING UNDER 


ONE UNIFIED CONTROL. 









In the Hammermill Laboratory this sensitive instrument measures the 
thickness of every run of Hammermill Safety with unvarying precision. 
Because Hammermill Safety is the uniform check paper, it’s easy to 
write on...no scratching or “feathering”... its proved and tested quality 
lends prestige and dignity to your customers’ checks. 
Give your checks the advantages of Hammermill uniformity. 





For samples of this fine check paper, just write on your bank letterhead 
to Hammermill Paper Company, 1503 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Suburban Banking 


Strs: One of our recent advertisements 
shows the annual growth of our bank from 
the time it was opened, January 2, 1930, 
up to the present. 

The analysis indicates the substantial 
growth we have had, but we should point 


To 
Our Customers and Friends 


We extend our thanks for your ever-increasing patronage during the past 
17 years, which has resulted in the following steady, healthy growth 





























DEPOSITS 
ee LS Stet A a 220,445.77 
December 31, 1931 .. 350,888.04 
December 31, 1932 . 345,653.09 
I, COD Seccsatpetinn chi chaptevesesassineonieneness 420,142.83 
December 31, 1934 647,456.65 
By Ween ci ncckeeciegeatantinctetnennscsdigesan 819,570.57 
December 31, 1936 1,150,365.64 
December 31, 1937. .........ccccccscscsossesssessesssssscsecsees 947,156.00 
December 31, 1938 1,722,282.68 
December 30, 1939 ........ccccccccsesssseseseerensseseerereeee 2/088,069.26 
December 31, 1940 2,785,062.30 
December 31, 194! 3,060,140.78 
December 31, 1942 3,855,978.20 
December 31, 1943. .o..cccccccccccsssesceccceereresereeeeeeee 5,344,103.54 
December 30, 1944 o....cccecssecssesesesesesescenscensesneenes 6,954,149.03 
Bpbaitndie SU, UOGG ascscccc co cieesierehoceecsnertincenis 9,004,736.43 
December 3!, 1946 ......... . 9,640,954.38 


We continue to pledge ow ze efforts to o ire a the maximum in 
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The HILLCREST 
STATE BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











out that our bank was founded right after 
the market crash of 1929 and at the 
beginning of our depression. These were 
trying days during which we were pioneer- 
ing in a comparatively new field of sub- 
urban banking. 

There is no doubt but that the public 
now recognizes that suburban banks play 
a very important part in the financial 
aspect of the modern city. 

M. F. RicHARDSON, 

Executive Vice-president, 
Hillcrest State Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 


New Mexico, That Is 


Strs: In your April issue, page 9, you 
show a beautiful picture of the interior of 
the Roswell, Texas, State Bank. It looks 
very much like the Roswell, NEW MEX- 
ICO, State Bank. 

Texas is a great state and has the most 
of everything. Nearly everything that it 
does not have it claims, including water and 
the wonderful climate and fertile lands of 
the Pecos Valley in New Mexico. We love 
these Texans for many of them helped 
develop and make this part of NEW 
MEXICO, but we think they shouldn’t 
claim our banks. 

This particular bank is operated by some 


fine folks from Oklahoma, so let’s give 


“The Land of Enchantment,” 
Sunshine State” a break. 
G. K. Ricuarpson, Vice-president, 
The Foundation Investment Company, 
Roswell, New Mexico 


and “The 
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Tellers’ Space 


Strs: We doubt if a work space for 
tellers 43 inches wide, as referred to in the 
report on saw-tooth cages in your April 
issue, is sufficient. We allowed a work 
space of 45 inches under a modernization 
program finished in 1943, and now find 
that this is not sufficient for the use of a 
teller’s machine and a cashier’s machine 
for making change. We think sufficient 
work space should be allowed for this 
equipment. 

Also, we have run into one other prob- 
lem. Our counter, which is quite conven- 
tional, is above waist level including the 
glass at the top and has a solid partition 
shielding the customer from the teller. 
This leads to difficulty in verifying errors 
in currency. We believe any further de- 
signing of tellers’ cages should be handled 
so that the teller and the customer would 
have free observation for counting money 
passed between them. 

REGINALD T. Cote, Cashier, 

The Howard National Bank 
and Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vermont 


Inside pages of blueprint folder, The National Bank of Commerce 


IT'S FIX-UP TIME 
FOR YOUR HOME 
You can borrow any amount up to $2,500 with as 
jong as 3 years to repay—for remodeling. moderni- 
zation, improvements, or long needed repairs 
You can 
—-heve thet new kitchen 
—modersizte you. Bethroom 
add a 100m 0 gorage 
— put on o now roel or siding 


~insvtate ter all-year comfort... 


e 


You can finance amy home improvemem with anf 
FHA Tirle | ioan—acranged in ¢ master of minaces | 
through the Inseaiment Credit Deparement of The |] 
Nasional Bank of Comwmerce 


ONG | 
COMMERCE'S LOW COST 
IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


Here's all you do to arrange » low cot FHA Title | 
joan through The National Bank of Commerce: 


Commerce —or hove your dealer 
do. 





monthly 
Pay out ef income 


Repey in 
Keep your savings - 


‘Veo can betealls tenon deeb ‘spl ead 
j Tak. petecastnole ousaee os 
field of FHA Tirle ! financing in the Scare of 
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Blueprint Folder 


Strs: Our “blueprint” folder, distrib- 
uted with all of our April 1 statements, 
has received many favorable comments. 

This is the first piece in an extensive pro- 
gram to promote home and improvement 
loans. The title of the folder is ‘‘For You, 
Your Family, Your Home,” and this theme 
is being carried through to bus cards and 
outdoor advertising. 


H. E. Vepper, Advertising Manager, 
The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
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135 years of service at home 
...50 years of activity overseas 


This year, The National City Bank of New York celebrates two anniver- 


saries of special significance to its many correspondent banks in this country 
and abroad. 


It was in June, 1812, that the City Bank first opened its doors in New 
York and in July, 1897, that the Foreign Department was established. 


Today, in addition to well established correspondent relationships with 
important banks throughout the world, National City Bank offers quick 
access to world markets through 46 active overseas branches of its own— 
more overseas branches than those of all other American banks together. 


National City’s officers are always available and ready to 
discuss specialized facilities and how they may best aid 
you in profitably developing customer relationships. 
Consult or write these officers at Head Office concerning 
problems relative to bond portfolios, efficient and prompt 
handling of collections, foreign department facilities and 
credit requirements, domestic or foreign. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York e@ 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 


Member Federa] Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In the TREND of BANKING 










First-Quarter Profits 


Bank profits, which in many instances 
started to drift downward during the latter 
part of 1946, continued to dip in the first 
quarter of this year. 

For instance, per-share earnings of the 
20 largest New York City banks were 
roughly 20 per cent under comparable 1946 
figures. Thus Chase National had earnings 
of 47 cents a share, compared with 88 cents 
in the first quarter of 1946; Bankers Trust 
Company reported 64 cents vs. 90 cents; 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 71 
cents vs. $1.02. 

Others came nearer to equaling last 
year’s profits. National City Bank was 
within 8 per cent of the 1946 first quarter 
earnings, Manufacturers Trust Company 
(excluding securities profits) dropped only 
4 per cent, while Guaranty Trust Company 
earned $5.60 a share to top a comparable 
1946 figure of $5.43. 

The general drop was not, of course, 
limited only to New York City. Banks in 
other centers were also feeling the effects of 
deposit and operating cost trends. 

The outlook. However, the outlook is 
not considered too gloomy for the balance 
of the year. Counteracting the possible 
continued mounting of expenses is the 
prospect for a high volume of loans and 
possibly a slight improvement in rates. 

Furthermore, viewed in perspective, it 
is acknowledged that 1946 bank profits 
were at an unusually high level, so that 
the 1947 results to date are still compara- 
tively satisfactory. A recent FDIC report 
shows that insured commercial banks had 
net profits after taxes of $902 million, or a 
return to average total capital accounts of 
just over 10 per cent. 

The profits of large city banks in 1946 
were less than in 1945 as a result of lower 
profits on securities sold; elsewhere through- 
out the country net profits of insured 
commercial banks were generally higher. 
The $902 million profit figure for 1946 was 
only $4 million less than the total for 1945, 
which set an all-time record. 

Thus the 1947 profits to date, though 
somewhat below the all-time post-war 
peak, are far from alarming. 








EFFECTIVE SATURDAY 
April 26th 











Acting under @ stolule enacted of the recent session of the Legisloture . . . 
Our banks will operate on a five-day week. 
Banking Days: Monday through Friday 
Banking Hours: 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

When o HOUDAY occurs during ony week on any day excep! Saturday . . 


Our benks will be open on Soturday morning 
of that week — from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


Our ection, in joining with the spirit of this new Stote Banking Low, hos ‘not been 
hastily conceived or token. ht is the result of hours of though! and study — divided 
into two distinct parts 
Service to you — Our Customers 
of Our Empl 





At the end of these considerations, we ore sure that we can establish this five-doy week 
ith Recting i the bonki ds of the grect major:ty of people. 
Our benks will continue te provide the seme number ef hours of Public 
Service. The only difference is thet the service will be provided in five deys 
instead of five and © holf dey: — thereby giving our employees, whet 10 
mony others new have —e full week-end. 





“Ponhing hours” and “bonk work hours” ore entvaly diferent things “Banking hours” ore merely the hours 
wherein the bonks con remain open fer public service — and sill do the complete boning job for you iso 
reoveneble werk doy.” The biggest port of the work in done — olter the bork closer for Public Service 








The average bueness which opens oa Soturdoy morning 

loses of nen When t doses work stops ond the emplevees 

ore tree te use their Sotwday atrernoon Howeres — when 

the bonks closed et noon, thot merely marked the beginn.ng 

fof the work Actually mony ef cur employees ded not hove 
7 


AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK 

BANK OF ATLANTA 

‘THE BANK OF GEORGIA 
CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 

CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 





The only way we con give our employees FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Soterdey etterncen of... FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
la by met opening thu boaks GRORGIA SAVINGS BANK 

en Saturday merning & must 


























Delves into the reasons 


Customer Introduction to 
Five-Day Bank Week 


The advertisement appearing above took 
five-column space in Atlanta, Georgia, 
daily newspapers preceding the city banks’ 
first Saturday closing recently. It was 
sponsored by all of the commercial banks 
in Atlanta. 

A frank statement of the reasons for 
Saturday closings is featured in the large 
advertisement. Stressed is the consider- 
ation for employees, and the point is made 
that hitherto bank employees have not 
even had Saturday afternoons off, having 
had to work late to clean up Saturday 
morning business. 

The banks of Atlanta say that at this 


In an educational experiment, eighth grade students operate the First National Bank of Whippany (New Jersey) 











early date no adverse reaction has resulted 
from their inaugurating the two-day week- 
end. They add, however, that it is too 
early to make a final and authentic tally of 
customer reaction. 


° ¢ * 


How to Learn Banking 


The First National Bank of Whippany 
(New Jersey) recently undertook an experi- 
ment in banking education, with such 
favorable results that it recommends simi- 
lar projects in other communities. 

Stimulating the experiment was the 
problem of overtime, caused in part by 
customer errors in making out checks and 
deposit tickets. It was felt that in a cam- 
paign of public education to reduce such 
errors, children as well as adults should be 
reached, for the former would be the 
bank’s customers of the future. 

Each year a school class had visited the 
bank, but it seemed to Cashier J. Dudley 
Boycott that these groups learned very 
little. There was too much to see, and 
most of the things they saw they were told 
not to touch by the teacher. ‘““Why can’t 
they touch things, why not let them run 
the bank?” was the question raised by 
Mr. Boycott. “By doing so they would 
receive actual experience and realize how 
errors by customers slow down banking 
efficiency.” 

Put into practice. Following is an 
interesting account from Mr. Boycott, 
relating how he put his idea into operation: 

“I contacted the supervising principal 
and teachers, and in two days we had a 
plan in full swing. The supervising princi- 
pal suggested the eighth grade students, 
as they were about to study banking. 
With the fine co-operation of the teachers 
I planned a two-week, one period a day 
course of study, with the understanding 
that the students would actually run the 
bank at the end of this period. In the 
interval, the students elected their own 
bank president, vice-president, board of 
directors, tellers, secretary and _ book- 
keepers. The remainder of the group were 
to act as customers. 
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“On the set day, after banking hours, 
the students arrived. Our president, 
Richard W. McEwan, Jr., welcomed them 
with a few words about banking and then 
turned the bank over to them. 

“The student president, vice-president, 
secretary and board of directors went to 
the board room to decide on an application 
presented bya classmate for a mortgage loan. 

“I gave up my desk to the student 
cashier and instructed him as to his duties. 
Two classmates presented loan applica- 
tions, one for financing a car and the other 
for a personal loan. Another student 
asked the cashier for the latest quotation 
on A. T. & T. stock, and prior arrange- 
ments with a local brokerage house made 
it possible for the cashier to call and recéive 
market quotations. 

‘Meanwhile, the student tellers and 
bookkeepers had been given their instruc- 
tions. The student customers were given 
stage money so that deposits could be 
made, checks cashed, money orders pur- 
chased. Questions were answered concern- 
ing travelers checks and letters of credit. 
Tellers called the bookkeeping department 
to verify accounts. Checks and deposits 
were given to the student bookkeepers for 
posting. Checks were photographed. 

Janitor duties. “Students were per- 
mitted to ask any questions. One very 
serious chap approached me with the 
question: ‘What are the duties of a 
janitor?’ Full instructions were given with 
emphasis on the dusting. 

“The board of directors reported the 
application for the mortgage loan was 


THE 
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OeT THE PACTS 


te always the first reer of good sensgenent. 


The Kingwen Offt- 
lee gave Jim Dismuke and me an excellent demonstration of (1) whet 
the fects sere end (2) whet to do sbout ~— for good resulte in 

connection aith tellers’ differences 





Their plen wes fer sheed of the fo orns we sent out recently. 411 
differences from one cent up since Seauaty 1 were listed out on « 
spreed sheet. There wes the fectual story of the —— 8 perforn- 
ence so fer es sccuracy ses concerned. esting record 
for the teller to observe os well 6s the rest of us 
WHaT WAS Dons? 

A simple but intelligent rule wes established. The moment « teller 

hed completed his f.tst trie] et = belence, he was to turn in his 

sheet if e difference of any kind showed. One of the officers ves ¥ 

then to determine whet should be done, If the difference sas sual) 

(sey under £5.00) and the teller was experienced, he would probdebly 

be instructed to weke out = ticket for the difference, send his 4 

sheet through, end turn to something elee. If inexperienced, he 

would be directed to check three or four possible sources es « 

treining wetter. If it didn't show up in the sources, ©.k. He 

would wake out » ticket and turn in his sheet. 

» WHAT HAPPENED? 

Overtine was under slmast complete control..... iamedistely. Train- 
ing in locating differences wes also under control for any checking 
& es done under supervision - from the beginning rether than = helf 

hour or wore of hit end miss rere to tind it. 


wut’ 8 ae MARAORNENT 
ACTION - 








KR. L. Dunham 
April 26, 1947 








GR! SINGLE PROBLEM 


fecing this country todsy is one of efficiency - or the lack of it! 
It is e well demonstreted fact that workers - 


everywhere - st any 
kind of e job - 


ectuelly accomplish only ebout 69% to 
wer volume of work. In our own cease, it is about 71%, 
end #11 other orgenizetions - pey from 150% to 165% for t 
e¢ production, 


HAT'S THE ANSWER? 


If we could get thet enewer, we could cota y secur @ severe! (per- 
heps ten) more yeers of good prosperity. the enewer - with- 
out the inereased production - who can teilt” we siaple know pe 
one-sided situation cennot continue for any great length of ti: 


Tt isn't beceuse you need to please the bank or eny other firm you 
mey be working for It ie to protect yourself, your income, your 
future, your feaily thet you strive to get th at 718 up te 30 

then to 1008. 


IT'S DONB 


by working wore intelligently (leerni ng 
rad pater you do very bt rether 
on herder end longer hours Tt's 

inerersine. our individual e 

to help ourselves. 

it ae « thril try experia 
in fine eccow phgeote th hat anke ye u 
proud of your "a 


Uwe 
ae is ways fea0 
ee eae 
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Weekly personnel bulletins of Valley National Bank in Arizona 


declined, for the following realistic reason: 
inflated purchase price. 

“The student cashier approved the car 
loan application, but declined the personal 
loan on the basis, ‘Not steadily employed, 
low income.’ ” 

The youngsters got quite a thrill from 
thus taking over the bank, and it is likely 
they will remember the experience long 
after the school lessons have been forgotten. 





PROVIDING NATION-WIDE 


CORPORATE 






WASHINGTON - OREGON 








HALSEY, STUART Oe CO. 


— STR T 


<The Pacific (oast States 


In this area, where natural resources abound and industrial activity has developed 
rapidly, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has long been identified with corporate, State and municipal 
financing. It has contributed to the progress of the Pacific Coast States as an original 
underwriter in 64 corporate bond issues totaling more than $900,000,000 and 
in over 100 State and municipal issues totaling more than $340,000,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


$16,000,000 CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 6-1-76 
13,500,000 CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER COMPANY First Mtge. 344% 1I-1-74 
7:735,000 LOS ANGELES COUNTY, SCHOOL DISTRICTS Various-114,114«2% 1946-1970 
25,000,000 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY First « Ref. 234% 6-1-81 
75,000,000 PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. Debentures 234% 12-1-85 
10,000,000 PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY First Mtge. 344% 7-1-76 
8,000,000 SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, CITY OF Various-4, 134 & 2% 1946-1976 
3,400,000 SPOKANE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO.81 2, 134, 1%4&1% 1946-1967 
3,000,000 TACOMA, WASHINGTON, CITY OF Lt. & Pr. Rev. 2 & 134% 1947-1964 


Our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide Investment Capital 1903-1946,” will be mailed upon request. 


STREET YEW 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


ea oT 





CALIFORNIA 





INC. 





STHER PRIN 





Aids to Personnel 
Knowledge, Morale 


The amazing growth of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank in Arizona has obviously 
created a constant problem of “‘catching 
up” from a personnel standpoint. 

One method that has been employed by 
management to keep in touch with mem- 
bers of the rapidly expanding organization, 
and to foster improved knowledge and 
morale, has been through weekly publica- 
tion of two mimeographed bulletins, The 
Staff Reporter and Monday Reveille. 

Both bulletins are prepared by Vice- 
president H. L. Dunham. The Staff Re- 
porter has been issued since 1945, and goes 
to the bank’s 910 employees. It frankly 
discusses shortcomings and also cites 
accomplishments in the branches, helping 
to stimulate a friendly rivalry among the 
various offices. 

Similar in nature but directed more to 
problems of management and supervision, 
the Monday Reveille has since 1944 been 
distributed to officers, other executives and 
department heads. These weekly chats 
have been reprinted in booklet form for 
retention. 

Supplementing such material, weekly 
meetings are held in the branches, where 
specific questions pertaining to bank opera- 
tions are reviewed, and a banking problem 
is presented for solution. 


* * 


Staff Training Course 
on Customer Relations 


A new A. B. A. staff training conference 
course, to help build better customer rela- 
tions, is now available to banks. 

The course requires six one-hour ses- 
sions to complete. A feature is a sound 
slide film, “It’s Up to Us!”’, made up of 66 
cartoons in color. A recorded narration 
accompanies the film. 

There is also an outline which the train- 
ing course leader can use in conducting the 
conferences. At each session, each mem- 
ber of the conference group participates in 
a clinical discussion of customer relations 
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CORRESPONDENT BANKING is an integral and important part 
of America’s banking system. Through it, the country’s 14,000 
banks cooperate to assure adequate credit for business, facilitate 
the flow of funds, and exchange ideas and information on the 
newest banking procedures. This close relationship enables 
banks throughout the nation to serve their customers with 


speed and economy . . . Bankers Trust Company is working 
with many of the country’s leading banks to provide increas- 
ingly effective banking service for American business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 











Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assoctation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 
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experiences. A record’ of the entire discus- 
sion is kept, and this can be edited to form 
a customer relations manual which will 
meet the needs of the individual bank. 


° * ¢ 


Bank Builds Branch 
Office in 48 Hours 


The accompanying photos show what 
happened when the Security Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, set out to 
construct its new branch, in the Dewey 
Avenue-Ridge Road section of Rochester, 
in two days. 

In the middle of April, the bank re- 
ceived permission from the State Banking 
Commission to open the new branch. No 
usable building was to be had. No build- 
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HE Royal Bank of Canada provides complete 

and experienced banking service throughout 
Central and South America where we have been 
established for over 32 years. Our officers speak the 
language, know the people and their ways of doing 
business. They can open doors for your customers. 
Our branches in 19 of the important cities in Central 
and South America offer valuable points of contact 


in this important area. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 68 William Street 


Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West 
Indies, Central and South America—O ffices in London and Paris 


Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


SOUTH AMERICA 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 








From foundation to finish, Rochester bank erects branch in two days 


ing requisites seemed available for the new 
bank quarters except a vacant lot. 

After buying the vacant lot, the bank 
purchased a 60’ x 20’ prefabricated struc- 
ture and engaged some 50 building trades- 
men. Bernard E. Finucane, president of 
Security Trust, planned to supervise the 
building himself. 

Work began at 6:30, Saturday morning, 
April 16. By 3 o’clock that same after- 
noon, the ground had been graded, the 
foundation laid, the framework erected, 
and the roof put on. By 6:30 that evening, 
the ceilings and floors were completed. 
Work continued throughout Sunday, until 
3 A.M. Monday. 

On Monday ‘morning the interior had 
been entirely finished, the counters and 
furniture moved in, the machines installed, 
the forms and stationery were on hand, the 
painters had applied the finishing touches 
and the branch bank was ready for busi- 
ness. 

The Security Trust Company is now 
planning a permanent building to eventu- 
ally replace the temporary structure. 
President Finucane has not disclosed the 
time chart for his next building plans. We 
presume they will take longer—maybe a 
week. 

° + + 


Looking at the Facts, 
Taking Action 


What can an institution do when its rate 
of growth is not comparable to the average? 

An illuminating example of realistic 
thinking, in facing such a problem, is 
found in the president’s column of a staff 
bulletin issued by the Railroad Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, New York 
City. 

Despite the fact that Railroad Federal 
is the largest savings and fan association 
in Metropolitan New York, President 
George L. Bliss is far from complacent. He 
points out that during the past 151% years, 
the institution has slipped from first to 
twelfth place in the national list. He 
credits this partly to a policy of retrench- 
ment deemed necessary while liquidating a 
large real estate portfolio and building up 
reserves. A comeback in the past 40 
months has resulted in a 21.8 per cent gain 
over the low point reached in 1943, but 
current resources of slightly over $40 mil- 
lion are compared by Mr. Bliss with a 
figure in 1931 of $63 million. Further- 
more, the 6 per cent or 7 per cent annual 
growth is contrasted with an average 
association rate of growth of 20 per cent. 
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The solution. “These are the facts,” 
states President Bliss. ‘‘Now, what to do 
about it.” His report on plans in this 
regard is widely applicable. He writes: 

“Our efforts of recent years have shown 


that we were able to reverse a pattern of F 
steady shrinkage and turn it into one of 
growth. Now our program is to step up 


the rate of growth, to increase the rate at 


which we acquire new customers. As the 
first step in analyzing the situation, we 
have arranged for our public relations : 


counsel, the Sutton News Service, to make 
a survey to find out what reasons cause the 
people of New York to select a savings 
depository. We aim to find out where we 
are deficient and what hurdles we must 
overcome. We have also requested our 
advertising agency, The Albert Woodley 
Company, to make a survey of the operat- 
ing and advertising methods employed by 
other savings institutions in the New York 
area whose growth records are better than 
ours. We aim to find out what they do 
that we are missing, in attracting public 
attention and preference. 

“These studies will be completed pretty 
soon. Then we will have a program of 
activities that may involve some basic 
changes in our advertising and operating 
policies. . It will be a program in which our 

entire staff can have a part... 
“The first step is to recognize that we 
1 don’t kid anybody but ourselves by failing 
to look at the facts. The second step is to 





























| determine that we are going to do some- 
i thing constructive about correcting the 
L weaknesses they reveal.” 
r ry « 
S 
Office Accidents 
a “Are You Safe In Your Own Office?” 
4 inquires the Central Bank of Oakland, 
e 
e 
a 
e 

6 With Bank of America as your 
1 California correspondent, you 
- may draw drafts on either San 
al Francisco or Los Angeles, both 
r ege 

reserve cities. You may also route 
‘al ° P ° . P 
mi California items direct to this 
rs bank's branches in more than 
rs, 300 California cities and towns. 
te 
h- = oe 
2 Bank of America 
= NATIONAL TRUSTS ASSOCIATION 
ut California’s Statewide Bank 
ul- Prepared for the bank's staff MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
> MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
val California, in a new booklet dealing with 
on “Office Hazards.” 
“i The copy has been written in light vein 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 








by Jerrold Owen, director of public rela- 
tions of the bank, and is illustrated with 
catchy cartoons pointing out many causes 
of accidents that occur in offices, such as 
stumbling over open file drawers or desk 
slides or dashing into elevators from the 
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Park in Chicago adopted a new method of 
figuring service charges, and introduced it 
under the well-conceived name: «. “‘Con- 
trollable-Cost Checking Account Service.” 

Although the plan was developed in- 
dependently of that advocated by the 
A. B. A. Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission, as covered in the March issue of 
The Burroughs Clearing House, Assistant 
Cashier Ray F. Basten of the Hyde Park 
bank remarks: “It is interesting to notice 


AL BANK OF HYDE PARK i Chicago 


PHTY-THIRD STREET at LAKE PARK 


Telephone PlAza 4600 


Folder describes new service charge plan with interesting features 


of these plans, even to the extent of the 
paragraph caption in the statement folder 
put out by The First National Bank of 
Rochester (Minnesota) reading, “You Con- 


“You will also note that the plan which 
we worked out (see illustration) also pro- 
vides for the elimination of the float factor 
and the use of minimum balances,” Mr. 











the marked similarity of various portions 


trol The Cost.’ 








‘“ 
NATION OF 


According to recent news reports, 
handwriting is becoming a lost art in 
the United States. In some schools 
classes in penmanship have been 
abolished. In many cities teachers no 
longer have to pass a penmanship 
test to get a job. We Pad sewn that 
not long ago a student couldn't open 
a bank account because he could only 
print his name, never having been 
taught to write. 


All this may be news to those who 
made the recent investigation that 
received press recognition, but it cer- 
tainly is not news to the thousands of 
bank people who have had to read 
illegible signatures every day for many 
years. It isn’t news to us who make 
a living imprinting bank checks so 
that they can be sorted rapidly and 
accurately, but in a way it does influ- 
ence our thinking with respect to the 
future of imprinted checks. 


Apparently our Personalized Check 
program—now in its eighth year—is 
on firm ground and A spon snl to 
grow stronger because of this “nation 





SCRAWLERS 


of scrawlers” who require printed 
names on bank checks. We have no 
quarrel with the chap whose signature 
looks like a seismogram, but we do 
think he should be courteous enough 
to supplement it with his name in 
ge so that people could sort and file 

is checks without tearing their hair. 


Fortunately hecan get 200 checks for 
$1.25 ... all nicely printed with his 
name and address, and numbered too. 
In addition he gets an attractive cover 
gold stamped with his name. So 
equipped, and at such a low price, he 
can scrawl to his heart’s content and 
his checks will move swiftly thru 
every bank without a hitch. 


What can we do to help you sell 
more Personalized Checks to this 
chap and the millions like him? We 
have lobby signs and advertising fold- 
ers that are yours for the asking. 
Banks from coast to coast are now 
enthusiastically engaged in selling 
these checks to their customers. If 
your bank has not already started, 
why not start now? 



































Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 





Basten continues, “and that we made every 
effort to simplify our procedure in order to 
make it clear to our depositors just exactly 
to what extent they would be able to use 
their accounts before incurring any monthly 
service charge.” The bank has provided a 
chart which graphically depicts the amount 
of service available without charge, for 
accounts with ledger balances ranging up 
to $1,000. 

Charges itemized. “One of the differ- 
ences between our program and that sug- 
gested by the A. B. A. Commission is that 
we provide our depositors with exact infor- 
mation on every charge made, in the form 
of itemized debit tickets,” Mr. Basten 
adds. “These service charge debits are 
made up directly from the statement stubs 
where all of the information is available in 
readily accessible form. We use an ad- 
dressograph machine to head these in- 
expensive debit tickets for all our accounts, 
whether a charge is made or not. This 
method results in discarding a great num- 
ber of tickets, but at the same time pro- 
vides for a very important saving in time 
and expense by avoiding the necessity of 
writing the customers’ names in long- 
hand.” 

One feature of the plan is that if the 
minimum ledger balance is less than $200, 
a basic handling fee of 75 cents is added. 
It is suggested that individuals whose bal- 
ances frequently drop below $200 may find 
it to their advantage to transfer their 
accounts to the bank’s Econo-Cheque 
Department. 

In instances where the “computed value 
of services performed” exceeds the service 
allowance by less than 25 cents, no charge 
is made. 

“If any of your readers have any further 
interest in our plan,” writes Mr. Basten, 
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One of a series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN 


Today’s most widely used vacuum cleaner is a product of The Hoover 
Company. Such leadership has not been attained overnight — it is the 
result of 39 years of planned effort. . . . In its financial planning The 
Hoover Company has utilized the facilities of Smith, Barney & Co. for 
underwriting and distributing securities to the advantage of the com- 


pany and its security holders. 





The door has never closed on Hoover 


Most of us have heard of the ‘open 
door’’ policy in the relationship of 
nations, but we hardly associate it 
with the vacuum cleaner salesman. 
Yet, the success of The Hoover Com- 
pany is proof that the American house- 
wife’s door has been open to them 
since 1908. 

In that year W. H. Hoover com- 
menced production of the Hoover 
vacuum cleaner in Ohio. In the first 
full year of operation, exactly 2,382 
of his cleaners were sold. Doors con- 
tinued to open. By the 1920s sales had 
risen above the quarter million mark— 
and continuing growth was maintained 
until World War II interrupted. 

To meet today’s increased demand 
for the company’s products requires 
capacity operation of plants in Ohio, 
New Jersey, Canada, England, Scot- 
land, thus creating thousands of jobs. 
By lightening the daily work of mil- 
lions of housewives, the growth of 
Hoover has made important contribu- 
tions to the nation’s standard of living. 
All this is the result of wise, conserva- 
tive, forward-looking planning by the 
Hoover management. 


An implement of growth 


That planning extended as a matter 
of course to sound financing policy. 
Hence, when the company desired in 
1943 to review its financial plans, it 
used the facilities of Smith, Barney & 
Co. in association with another invest- 


ment firm. Working closely with the 
management a three-part plan was 
recommended. First, to simplify the 
capital structure two classes of out- 
standing common stock were replaced 
by a single issue of common stock. 
In view of the prevailing favorable 
money market, and in order to effect 
an improvement in the earnings posi- 
tion of the common stock the then 
outstanding preferred shares were ex- 
changed for a new class of preferred 
stock bearing a lower dividend rate. 
At the same time arrangements were 
made for public distribution of part 
of the preferred and common shares 
owned by the Hoover family. 

This broader distribution of Hoover 
securities afforded an outlet for the 
investment of savings and brought to 
the company the advantages accruing 
from a personal interest on the part of 
the public— the ultimate purchaser 
of industry’s production. 


An open door for you 

All American enterprise has at its 
disposal today the experience and 
advice of the security underwriting 
profession. The facilities of Smith, 
Barney & Co. are ‘available to 
American industry wherever sound 
growth may be implemented by 
sound financial counsel. 

Copies of a booklet, “What Smith, 
Barney & Co. Offers You,” may be ob- 
tained by addressing Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., Department AN. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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Receptionist greets veteran and scans military papers 








lays in payment. 





you—we have the application blanks. 
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300 P. M. to 8:00 P. M. 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Michigan National Bank is ready to process the complicated ap- 
plication forms for all veterans of all branches of the service. 


Our specially troined staff will fill out correctly, and notarize the 
application forms, insuring against troublesome mistakes and de- 


Just bring ydur original discharge and separation papers with 


This Is a FREE Service for Veterans and Their Families 


« WE ARE GLAD TO PROVIDE THIS SERVICE FOR YOU 


1 i: BRING YOUR DISCHARGE AND SEPARATION PAPERS 
ne 


SRN MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


South Saginaw at First 
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A WORD 
TO VETERANS 















MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 
South Saginaw at First Street 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 








Ghis Certifies that 






_——— nl 
has registered with the State of Michigan tor bes 
MICHIGAN VETERANS MILITARY PAY 


Michigan National Bank 





NY 2522 Pion Miran 





Publicity and printed material played an integral part in this community service 


“‘we shall be very happy to provide addi- 
tional copies of our materials or further 
information at any time. We spent a great 
deal of time developing this procedure and 
feel that we are justifiably proud of its 
simplicity and the fact that it enables us to 
handle all of our accounts, whether busi- 
ness or personal, on the same basis and at 
the same fair rates.” 


. * ° 


Bank Gives Veterans 
Bonus-Application Aid 


From the Michigan National Bank of 
Flint, Michigan, comes a story of com- 





munity service and the development of 
something which the bank calls “Quantity 
X.” It is the story of that bank’s extra- 
ordinary experience in handling veterans’ 
state bonus applications, an experience 
which the bank believes may foretell op- 
portunity of like nature for banks in 
many states. 

The project had its beginning when it 
was announced by the state that the first 
applications for Michigan’s $270,000,000 
bonus would be ready for veterans’ use in 
March. At the time it was found that the 
veterans of Genesee County, in which the 
Flint branch of Michigan National Bank 
is located, would fall heir to $12,000,000. 
For each of the 30,000 veterans it would 





Veteran is introduced to stenographer 


The accent was on courtesy and efficiency as the bank handled veterans’ state bonus applications during three-week 


VETERANS 


BONUS APPLICATION 
CENTER 


WILL OPEN WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2nd 


mean an average of $400. 

When the release of bonus applications 
was announced the officers of the bank, 
income-tax-forms conscious because of 
that approaching deadline, inspected the 
routine which veterans must undertake in 
applying for their state bonuses. They 
found that 19 different, authorized forms 
of military discharges are held by veterans. 
With any of these, veterans would have 
difficulty selecting the information for the 
four-page bonus applications. That view 
was borne out at state headquarters. Of 
the first 50 applications received only 15 
had been in order. The remaining 35 
veterans had received “‘please correct and 
return” notices. 

“And everyone hates to fill out forms, 
even if it is going to bring him an extra 
Christmas,” said Fred A. Lavery, senior 
vice-president of the bank. ‘‘Even account- 
ants wait until the last minute to get in 
their income tax returns. This looks like 
an opportunity to do something for a good 
part of the community, when it is needed 
and wanted.” 

A series of advertisements telling the 
veterans of the county that the bank would 
handle their bonus applications was run in 
the daily papers. 

***Quantity X’ is the name we have for 
the factor which made this whole thing 
such a success,”” said Mr. Lavery. “It can 
be defined as ‘officer and employee willing- 
ness and aptitude.’ It is the factor which 
caused each of the 52 employees who took 
part to do more than his share from 3 P.M. 
to 8 P.M. each day of the three-week pro- 
gram. It is the factor which has increased 
the character and personality of the bank 
in the eyes of the veterans and towns- 
people.” 

The idea of the Bonus Application 
Center was introduced to all the bank 
employees at a dinner party held two days 
before the proposed opening. ‘Two things 
were accomplished at the dinner: (1) em- 
ployees were given technical instructions 
in filling out the forms, and (2) long range 
customer relations were emphasized by a 
capable speaker. Harry C. Short, pro- 


fessor of psychology at Purdue University 
spoke on the subject, ““The High Value of 
Courtesy in Business.” 
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Bank officer checks application 


period, from 3 to 8 p. m. each day 


On the day following the introductory 
dinner, the officers and employees who 
were to take part in the program were 
given carefully worked out instruction 
sheets. These sheets told each employee 
how to play his or her part effectively. 
The three different instruction sheets, one 
for receptionists, one for stenographers and 
one for the officers who would check the 
finished application forms were dispensed 
and studied. The 21 typists spent a great 
part of the day studying and practicing on 
the different military-discharge and bonus- 
application forms. 

The accompanying photos illustrate 
what took place during the afternoon and 
evening of the next day and each banking 
day for three weeks following. 

From the moment a veteran walked into 
the lobby he was treated to the utmost in 
courtesy and service. Each was greeted 
at the doorway by a receptionist, who had 
been instructed not to let the veteran 
wander aimlessly around the lobby, and 
who greeted him, 

“Good afternoon. Have you your dis- 
charge and separation papers with you?” 

After examining the veteran’s papers, 
the receptionist accompanied him to one 
of the stenographers’ desks and introduced 
him to her, 

“Miss Brown, this is Mr. Jones, one of 
our returned veterans. Will you please fill 
out his bonus application?” 

The stenographer said, 

“‘Won’t you please be seated, Mr. Jones? 
May I have your papers?” 

“*About this time,”” Mr. Lavery observed, 
*‘you could see the veteran’s surprise and 
enthusiasm for all this courtesy and 
efficiency growing. After all, the only 
acquaintance he had previously experienced 
with a bank was probably very imper- 
sonal.” 

After completing the application, the 
stenographer picked up all the papers, 
accompanied the veteran to the desk of a 
checking officer and introduced the veteran, 
telling him afterward that she was pleased 
to have met him and asked him to come 
in again. 

While the officer examined the papers, 
he carried on a friendly conversation with 
the veteran, asking him about his service 
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experiences, job and family. When the 
checking process was finished, the veteran 
was asked to sign in the proper places on 
the forms. He was then asked to sign a 
signature card. This card, he was told, 
would be kept by the bonus-payment 
teller for use when he came in to cash his 
check. He was given a numbered identi- 
fication card (pictured on page 10) which he 
was to present with his check. The officer 
then folded the papers, put them in an 
addressed envelope and handed the enve- 
lope to the veteran—along with a three-cent 
stamp. He also handed the veteran a 
specially prepared folder, “A Word to 
Veterans.” which detailed the advantages 
of a savings account. 

“‘Almost every veteran got out his 
money here and started to pay for the 
stamp,” said Mr. Lavery. “That stamp 
was money to him, and it was the final 
touch as far as the bank was concerned.” 

The officer bid the veteran good-bye, 
thanked him for coming in to get ac- 
quainted, and told him he would look 
forward to seeing him again. At this point 
a receptionist asked the veteran if she 
could mail the envelope for him, or escorted 
him over to the mail chute. 

“What are the results of all this?” 
Mr. Lavery said. ‘Well, how much is it 
worth to a bank to make 100 good friends 
a day? Not one per cent of the veterans 
failed to express his appreciation over and 
over again. After being told that no pay- 
ment was necessary and that we were glad 
to do it for them, veterans have even gone 
out and brought back boxes of candy for 
the bank people he had contacted. 


1 


“‘And we have a more concrete example 
of the results. At this time, 31 of the 
first 35 veterans who cashed their checks 
opened new accounts with us.” 

Officers of the bank testify that all the 
reaction to the program cannot be tabu- 
lated. They say, for example, that the 
“courtesy campaign” which identified the 
project has had what seems to be a lasting 
effect on both officers and employees. 

“We think” said Mr. Lavery, “that we 
will have ‘Quantity X’ in all of our cus- 
tomer relations from now on.” 
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Progress Report on 
Research Program 


A summary of the progress being made 
on various projects initiated by the Re- 
search Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
has been made by J. W. Massie, chairman 
of the committee and comptroller of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas. 

Mr. Massie reported that the manual 
“Filing-Storage-Destruction of Bank Rec- 
ords” was scheduled to be mailed to the 
member banks during the latter part of 
May. It was endeavored to include in this 
manual as complete a list of records as 
possible and, because many banks may 
have records peculiar to their own institu- 
tions, the manual was prepared in loose 
leaf form to enable them to insert those 
additional records. Part II contains a list 
of the varied types of records and the 
recommended retainment period for each 
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NETWORK 


The network of Marine Midland banks 
keeps us in touch with local people and 
local business in 46 New York State com- 
munities. We offer our. correspondents and 
their customers first hand information about 


New York State industry and commerce. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 





MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo's Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 
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type. Parallel to the recommended period 
is a blank column headed “Approved 
Period” so that the bank can, if it desires, 
insert differing retainment periods applica- 
ble to its own situation. 

The manual also contains chapters on 
filing, storing, and the Statutes of Limita- 
tions. Each member bank will receive 
one copy free, additional copies $1.00; to 
non-members $5.00. 

The members of the subcommittee which 
handled this project are B. P. Allen, presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Wabash, 
- Wabash, Indiana, chairman; C. Edgar 
Johnson, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
and E. L. Stucker, cashier, National Bank 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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The Cost Manual is progressing very 
well, Mr. Massie states. The conferences 
that are participating have started to send 
in their material and it is hoped that all of 
the assignments will be turned in by this 
summer. The big job is ahead in editing 
and rewriting for the: finished product. 
As much work still has to be done no 
definite date for completion has been set 
except that it is the aim of the committee 
to complete the book sometime next 
year. 

H. E. Randall, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is chairman of this subcommittee. 
His co-workers are C. C. Looney, comp- 
troller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois; and William, Buehler, 








geously. 


May we invite your inquiries. 


70 PINE STREET 
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in writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


In this municipal’ market, investors have found our 
facilities unusually well-suited to their needs, for our 
nationwide network of 94 offices, located in key markets 
and connected by 45,000 miles of private wires, enables us 
to bring buyer and seller together quickly and advanta- 


We shall be glad to tell you how these facilities can be 
put to work for you in the period of continuing activity 
that seems to lie ahead—glad, too, to provide details on 
any particular security or suggestions on your portfolio. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 92 Cities 


Keeping Pace with the 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MUNICIPALS 


ISING yields on municipal bonds—up from 1.37% 
to 1.89% in the past year, according to the Daily 
Bond Buyer index of 20 representative issues—are attract- 
ing considerable investment attention, for the tax-exempt 
feature of municipals places them in a decidedly favorable 
position as compared with many other issues, considered 
on the basis of yield after taxes. Among institutional in- 
vestors, the commercial banks are particularly interested 
in municipals, for the short and medium maturities are 
highly acceptable in their portfolios. 
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comptroller, Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The subcommittee on Mortgage Loan 
Study which is working with Dr. R. J. 
Saulnier of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York, has completed 
the questionnaire to be used in a survey on 
this subject by the Research Bureau. This 
subcommittee consists of Chairman R. C. 
Huelsman, comptroller, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Widmayer, vice-president and 
comptroller, Guaranty Trust Company, 


_ New York City; and J. W. Massie. 


Chairman O. A. Waldow, comptroller of 
the National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan; Co-chairman R. C. Huelsman; 
and Committee Member O. B. Lovell, 
comptroller, First National Bank, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, are members of the sub- 
committee studying the desire for stand- 
ardization of Federal and State reports of 
condition. This committee is now in the 
process of accumulating information on 
the subject for further discussion and 
analysis. 

The Stenographic Manual will be avail- 
able for distribution to the membership in 
September of this year. This will be a most 
comprehensive manual and will contain a 
vocabulary of banking terms and words so 
that the trainee or employee not having 
had bank experience will be able to study 
these terms and words before being assigned 
to take dictation. 

Each member bank will receive one copy 
free, additional copies $1.00 each; to non- 
members $5.00. This manual is being 
prepared by C. Edgar Johnson and Alvin J. 
Vogel, secretary of the Research Committee. 

+ . + 


Cartoon Advertising 
for Banks 


The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, believes its series of 
cartoon advertisements, an example of 
which is shown below, are doing an excel- 
lent job for the bank. 

The cartoons, which are originated by a 
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YOURE UNDOUBTEDLY 
RIGH, OFFIKER , BUT, MY 
GOODNESS , 1T HARDLY 
SEEMED EVEN FIVE 
MINUTES TO. ARRANGE 
THAT LOAN AT THE 

BANK! 


We do not guarantee to arrange loans 
in 5 minutes—but we do guarantee a 
minimum of time and-trouble. When 
you want a loan see us. 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


Mentber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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nationally known cartoonist, are used to 
tell the bank’s story of loan, checking, safe 
deposit and other services. It is a syndi- 
cated service limited to one bank in each 
community. Further samples of the car- 
toons and information .may be obtained 
from the Purcell-Davison Printing Corpora- 
tion, 18 Beekman Street, New York City. 
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Economy Checking Service 


The successful operation of no-minimum- 
balance checking account service, as out- 
lined originally in The Tarheel Banker by 











< Opens 
an Account 


No MINIMUM BALANCE 
REQUIRED 











Explains regulations, sells advantages 


Charles D. Parker, vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, has attracted broad 
interest. 

His bank’s plan, promoted as “Economy 
Checking Service,” involves the sale of 
20 checks at $1.00 per book. There are 
now 3,850 active accounts with average 
total balance in excess of $1,000,000. . Since 
the plan was first offered in 1939 the bank 
has sold a total of 41,750 books and is cur- 
rently selling in excess of 800 books each 
month. As to the revenue derived, Mr. 
Parker says: ““While we realize that on a 
5 cents per check basis the department is 
not extremely profitable, we know that we 
are not operating it at a loss. Additional 
revenue is realized on the invested part of 
the total deposits, which, as stated, are in 
excess of $1,000,000.” 

The opening of new special checking 
accounts is handled at the regular new 
accounts desk, but a separate Economy 
Checking Department is maintained with 
a full-time teller and a bookkeeper, who 
are assigned additional help during rush 
hours. All files, canceled checks, state- 
ments, posting and other work incidental 
to the department is entirely separated 
from other operations in the bank. To 
expedite the handling of checks and de- 
posits in the department, they are of a 
different design and color from other forms 
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fer Banks and Bankerws 


Shown below are the names of the officers of our Banks 
and Bankers Division. These men devote their entire 
time to serving correspondent banks. Collectively 
these officers represent 205 years of sound banking 
experience. They have working contacts throughout 
the United States. They are outstanding in their ability 
to deliver the prompt and efficient cooperation you 
want in the conduct of your bank’s Chicago business. 

We are confident that our highly-specialized service 
will prove valuable to you. 








Banks and Banker 
DIVISION F 


John J. Anton ’ Vice-President 
Thomas J. Nugent Vice-President 
Harold W. Lewis Assistant Vice-President 
Melvin H. Thies Assistant Vice-President 


Verne L. Bartling Assistant Vice-President 


Charles F. Newhall Assistant Cashier 
Edward Decker Assistant Cashier 
C. Guy Willard Assistant Cashier 











THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO AND THE NATION SINCE 1863 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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used in the bank, and a numerical rather 
than alphabetical system is used in han- 
dling the items. Customers are requested 
to use the special teller’s window for 
deposits and check cashing. 

Checkbook features. The combination 
passbook and checkbook contains a page 
for crediting deposits, has a section clearly 
and fully setting forth the rules and regula- 
tions of the department, and also embodies 
a tear sheet promoting automobile loans. 
For every set of four checks a form is 
provided for recording essential data, 
eliminating the usual check stubs. Near 
the end of the book is a form for ordering 
a new book of checks. 

While he does not recommend the plan 
for small communities, Mr. Parker feels 
that his institution’s efforts in creating the 
Economy Checking Department “have 
been rewarded, not only by additional 
revenue, but by building good will and 
developing many new friends for our bank.” 


. Sf Sd 


New-Type Cement Mixer 
for Banks 


The very latest thing to be added to the 
many complicated machines used in operat- 
ing a large modern bank is a cement mixer, 
which, believe it or not, is being utilized 
by the Security-First National Bank to 
break up rolls of coin. 

Rolls of coin must be broken up before 
they are accepted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Consequently, banks must break 
up the rolls and deliver them to the 
Federal Reserve as loose coin in cloth sacks. 
And, breaking up rolls of coin can become 
quite a chore, when it accumulates in piles 
the size of a farmer’s haystack. 

To eliminate the tedious labor involved 
in breaking up and emptying rolls of coin 
by hand, Bill Ream, chief teller of Security- 
First National’s large Fifth and Spring 
office, conceived the idea of using a cement 
mixer. Bill got a machinist to place some 
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Los Angeles bank’s new method of breaking up coin rolls 


special gadgets on an ordinary mixer, and, 
with the bank’s top executives looking on 
put the machine through the paces. An 
accompanying view shows the proud in- 
ventor, second from the right, making the 
demonstration to (left to right) W. R. 
Arnett, John G. Carey and Charles H. 
Toll, vice-presidents, and H. M. Swanson, 
assistant cashier. 

The cement mixer was unanimously 
voted a success as a rolled coin breaker- 
upper. It broke up a sack of 100 rolls of 
pennies in four minutes without even 
scratching a penny. A specially added 
blower even tossed the wrappers out of the 
hopper into a large box. It breaks up 200 
rolls just as quickly. Then the pennies 
are poured into sacks just like concrete is 
dumped into a wheelbarrow. 
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Ready for Emergencies 


In an emergency you will find at the Shawmut 
Bank both ability and exceptional willingness 
to carry out difficult or unusual assignments 
in the New England area. For over 111 years 
this bank of “Outstanding Strength” has pro- 
vided prompt results in handling transactions 
for correspondent banks. 


The Rational 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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To do the job it takes the cement mixer 
four minutes, compared to 15 to 20 minutes 
of tedious hand-labor. When done by 
hand, now and then pennies stick un- 
noticed in the ends of the wrappers. 

It is understood that other large banks 
have evinced interest, so the demand for 
concrete mixers may take quite an upswing. 


Sl a S 


Bank Anniversary 
Activities 


The Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary on April 21 and has com- 
memorated it with an exceptional publica- 
tion, ““Once There Was a Tree,” which was 
widely distributed among customers and 
friends of the bank. 

The book tells the story of the Marshall 
& Ilsley organization in conjunction with 
community and world happenings, from 
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Unusual anniversary brochure 
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the time in 1847 when Samuel Marshall 
began business in the rented half of a shoe 
repair shop until the present day. 

At the time of the anniversary, the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce took 
special cognizance of the bank’s position 
as a civic institution. A citation was pre- 
sented to the bank by the association ‘“‘for 
its distinguished service to the com- 
munity, and in recognition of 100 years of 
continuous service and commendable lead- 
ership.” 

To add a light but impressive touch to 
the banking activities on the day of the 
anniversary, the bank’s receptionists were 
attired in the garb of girls of 1847. The 
celebration was climaxed with an open 
house party in the evening and a banquet 
for members of the bank’s Quarter Century 
Club. 

* 


Another unusual example of publicizing 
an anniversary comes from the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, 
at the bank’s 50th year. 

Leading up to its anniversary date, 
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Pen sketches trace period 


May 1, the bank placed in the newspapers 
a series of advertisements featuring line 
drawings of momentous events under the 
caption, “Memories of 50 Years.” This 
series was reprinted in booklet form by the 
bank and utilized as an interesting histori- 
cal report to the bank’s friends. 


* e 


Service to Agriculture 


An award to the Georgia bank rendering 
the greatest service to agriculture and a 
$1,000 scholarship to a Georgia boy or girl 
to be used in studying agriculture will be 
presented annually by the Trust Company 
of Georgia, beginning this year. 

The bank in Georgia rendering the most 
distinguished service ta agriculture—as 
determined by a committee of authorities 
in this field—will receive the Robert Strick- 
land Memorial Award, a metal plaque 
appropriately inscribed according to the 
bank’s contributions. This bank, in turn, 
will select the boy or girl in its area mest 





deserving of the university scholarship. 
On farm credit. John A. Sibley, chair- 
man and president of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, at a recent farm finance con- 
ference sponsored by the University of 
Georgia called for a revision in the farm 
credit practices of banks within the state. 
“I know that it is essential for the banks 
to have greater knowledge and a broader 
understanding of the needs and possibili- 
ties of the farmer,” Mr. Sibley declared. 
“The question of farm credit must not be 
approached from the viewpoint of a ninety- 
day note but from the standpoint of a 
sound program that runs over a long 
enough period of time to make the farming 
operation profitable. It should not be a 
haphazard arrangement. Farm credit 
should be based upon the careful analysis 
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of what can and cannot be done success- 
fully. 

“It is futile for the banks to lend the 
farmer on ninety-day notes where the farm 
practices are destroying the land, the very 
basis of a stable farm credit; the bank 
must learn to lend on a farm program that 
is adapted to the revitalization of the land 
and to the progressive increase of its 
fertility; the ‘know how’ must be developed 
so as to accomplish this upon an attractive 
and sound basis,” Mr. Sibley added. 

Specifically, he advocated expansion of 
dairy, livestock and poultry industries, 
corollary with additional pastures to aid 
the soil; a change from the predominating 
corn crops to the raising of small grains; 
and accelerated reforestation. 

“Along with this change in land uses 




















YOUR COPY IS AWAITING 
YOUR REQUEST 


The 1947 edition of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany’s informative book on U. S. Government 
Securities is now ready for you. Like previous edi- 
tions which have proved useful to banks, this new 
book contains charts, tables and complete facts on 
all current issues. A request will bring you a copy. 
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other changes in farm methods must take 
place, such as the greater use of labor sav- 
ing machinery,” Mr. Sibley continued. 
“Markets must be created and delivery 
systems devised; but these things are in 
our reach if the farmer and the bank get 
out of the ‘rut.’ Both the farmer and the 
banker will have to realize that the agricul- 
tural economy is undergoing great changes 
—changes that, if properly capitalized, will 
result in great good to all. But we cannot 
capitalize upon these changes unless bank- 
ers know the farm problem better.” 

New standards. Mr. Sibley admitted 
that, to aid the farmer in his conservation 
program, new loan techniques and new 
standards of evaluating credits would have 
to be developed. 

“The bottleneck to such bank credit is 
ignorance,” he maintained. ‘The possibili- 
ties of conservation farming and a yard- 
stick to determine its profitableness must 
be devised. Men trained in agriculture and 
having a sound knowledge of business 
methods are necessary. The credit man 
of the ordinary bank is without the neces- 
sary knowledge to pass upon agricultural 
credits. 

“Where possible, banks should establish 
an Agricultural Department,” Mr. Sibley 
contended. “This department should be 
run by men capable of analyzing a farm 
operation and determining whether the 
farm plan is sound.” 

Co-operative plan. Conceding that 
such a plan would not be feasible for the 
individual banks in many agricultural 
communities, Mr. Sibley asserted that in 
such instances ““The banks should together 
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form a local clearing house to consider 
agricultural loans and should together em- 
ploy some capable person to pass upon 
these loans.” He maintained that the 
banks could share the risks and profits on 
some equitable basis, and that the plan 
would not interfere with the usual customer 
relationships. “Where satisfactory,” he 
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explained, “‘these relationships should re- 
main as they are, but through such a joint 
arrangement the banks should be able to 
develop new business and new customers. 
Through co-operation they should be able 
to increase the general wealth of the com- 
munity by making credit available to those 
who are entitled to it but who would be 
unable to get it except through some such 
special arrangement. I do not think it is 
asking too much of the banks to try out 
this plan.” 
* Sd + 


Outdoor Advertising Ideas 


Of direct interest to most banks is the 
March issue of Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation News, which describes and illustrates 
how 60 financial institutions are making 
effective use of billboard advertising. 

Many usable ideas are likely to be found 
in the poster reproductions, and the ex- 
planatory copy which provides additional 
information on the campaign programs of 
the different banks. 

Reprints of the March issue may be ob- 
tained upon request from the office of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 25 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois, or from local outdoor 
advertising plant operators, 
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Library of Annual and 
Interim Reports 


Worth noting is an idea put into practice 
by the Detroit Trust Company; it is calcu- 
lated to serve the dual purpose of winning 
business friends and helping to sell our 
present economic system. 

“In our trust investment department we 
are continuously analyzing corporate earn- 
ings, and, therefore, have established a 
‘Library of Annual and Interim Reports,’ ”’ 
explains President Selden Daume. “We 
believe that the reports of businesses to 
their stockholders and to the public can be 
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so prepared that they will promote a better 
understanding of our profit and loss sys- 
tem. Many firms are doing a fine job 
through their annual reports. We are 
offering the use of our Library of Annual 
Reports to industry and business in the 
hope that it may prove useful in providing 
ideas and techniques in telling of the story 
of their businesses to stockholders, em- 
ployees and the public.” 

Also, during recent weeks Detroit Trust 
Company has conducted several meetings 
with educators, business men, industrial 
leaders and the press, for discussion on the 
preservation of the present economic sys- 
tem. Detroit Trust realizes that only in 
an economic “climate” favorable to the 
profitable investment of capital can it do 
justice to its primary task of providing 
income for families, and the trust company 
officials feel that they have a duty beyond 
that of merely handling investments and 
collecting dividends. 


¢ ° ° 


Bank Sponsors Athletic 
Stadium as Memorial 


Civic projects and services rendered by 
banks in different parts of the country are 
uncounted, but one of the most unusual and 
sizable of these projects is being sponsored 
by the Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile, Alabama, and closely affiliated 
interests. 

The project involves the construction of 
a municipal athletic stadium with seating 
capacity of 30,000, to be completed before 
the 1948 football season, as a memorial to 
the late Ernest, F. Ladd, president of the 
bank from 1915 to 1941. 

Construction and operation of the sta- 
dium will be handled by a non-profit 
corporation that is administered by a 
seven-man self-perpetuating board of trus- 
tees. Three were chosen by the Mobile 
city commission, three by the city’s 
chamber of commerce and the seventh 
shall always be the president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank or a person desig- 
nated by the board of directors. Mr. J. F. 
McRae, president of the bank, is:president 
of the current board of trustees. 

Profits derived from operation of the 
stadium may be used only to enlarge or 
improve the stadium and to develop new 
public recreational facilities in the City 
of Mobile. 

. + - 


Bank-Agent Auto Plan 
Benefits Cited 


In discussing his institution’s successful 
promotion of the bank-agent auto plan, 
Charles A. Mattox, assistant vice-president 
of The Union Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, recently commented: 

“It is my thought that in about two or 
three years the full benefits of the program 
will be realized, and that these benefits will 
be highly profitable to the bank that has 
in the meantime cultivated and obtained 
the co-operation of the aggressive insur- 
ance agents of its city.” 

Beyond the loans obtained, Mr. Mattox 
points out subsidiary benefits from the 
bank-agent auto plan. “All agents who 
co-operate with us are in and out of the 
bank at various times, and several of them 


do business with one or more departments,” 
he explains. “‘A few maintain substantial 
checking and/or savings account balances. 
Likewise, many borrowers have availed 
themselves of our other services and 


developed into good customers, while others ° 


are repeat borrowers. Moreover,- quite a 
few agents have directed commercial 
business to us.” 

Experience with the program dates back 
to 1939, when The Security Trust Com- 
pany (now The Security Branch of The 
Union Trust Company following a recent 
merger) introduced the plan in Indian- 
apolis. During 1940-1941 slightly more 
than 200 agents brought the bank some 
1,600 loans. During 1946, 95 agents pro- 
duced 398 loans, and a much larger total 
is anticipated in 1947. 
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Convention Plans of the 
Consumer Bankers | 


The 27th annual national convention of 
the Consumer Bankers Association will be 
held at The Brighton, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on September 25-27. A. C. Arm- 
strong, president of the Northwestern 
State Bank, Duluth, Minnesota, is general 
convention chairman. 

It will be recalled that this group. was 
formerly known as the Morris Plan 
Bankers Association, and that the name 
was changed at the convention last fall. 

The date of this year’s meeting was set 
immediately preceding the A. B. A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City, to enable mem- 
bers to attend both meetings with a mini- 
mum loss of time. 
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Is YOUR bank in these vacation plans? 


pMERICa,| Vacation time is not far away. Many of your clients are plan- 
ning right now when... where... how...to go. Soon you may . 
learn through the local paper what these plans are. Or, words 
dropped by customers in your bank may advise you. 

This is where your bank comes into their vacation plans. Well-placed 
American Express Travelers Cheque counter cards and literature will 
remind these people that American Express Travelers Cheques are de- 
pendable, spendable anywhere... safer than ready cash, from theft or 
loss. These sales aids tie right in with American Express Travelers 
Cheques advertising that has been appearing in your local paper and in 
national magazines your customers read year after year. This advertising 
will help make your bank’s selling job easier. 

To help your bank tie in more completely with this year’s rich vaca- 
tion market for American Express Travelers Cheques—newspaper mats 
are made available for your bank’s local advertising. Just write Mr. 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.—for folder illustrating these mats, or for any 
further information you may need. 
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Mr. Wallace is an enthusiastic exponent of “‘mass”’ banking, for profits and good will 


WHY 10,000,000 PEOPLE ALTERED THEIR VIEWS 





lhe New’ BankING 


Management considers changes in policies and practices being 
brought about by the wide popularization of banking services 


UTWARDLY American bank- 
(—) ing has changed little during the 

past decade, but inwardly the 
change has been great. Most banks 
still occupy the same buildings, but 
they have a new approach to com- 
munity problems. Institutions still 
offer the same traditional services, 
but they are leavened with a host of 
new ones. Why? Because almost 
overnight the “‘man-on-the-street” has 
emerged as a primary factor in the 
banking world. 


The change began during the depres- * 


sion of the thirties. Unemployment 
hung over the nation like a cloud, dark- 


By 
GEORGE M. WALLACE 


Chairman of the Board, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 


ening the economic scene. Congress, 
aware of the necessity for drastic 
action, offered to the country the 
National Housing Act, designed to 
create employment in the building 
trades, which were particularly de- 
pressed. 

Title I of the Housing Act was first 


to become operative. It said to the 
nation’s banks, in effect, ‘“Make loans 
freely to repair and modernize homes. 
Losses you may sustain, within rea- 
sonable limits, the government will 
repay.” Within three years, 1,300,000 
Title I loans had been made. Our 
own bank —the Security-First National 
of Los Angeles—one of 15,000 in the 
country, made 40,000 of the loans for 
$12,000,000, before 1938. 

But Title I of the Housing Act did 
more than stimulate building. It 
opened a new avenue of communica- 
tion between bankers and their com- 
munities. Thousands who borrowed 
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had never obtained money from a bank 
before. Courteous, friendly treatment 
surprised them. Successful applicants 
told their neighbors. 

Banks, too, learned from the experi- 
ment. People of modest means, even 
those of lowest income, showed sound 
judgment in financial matters. The 
housewife might not be fully informed 
on all subjects, but she knew whether 
or not the family budget would stand 
payments of $11.50 a month. If it 
could not, the family did not borrow. 
Experience with Title I gave bankers 
a new respect for the family, particu- 
larly the family of small means, as a 
responsible financial unit. 


HAT was the beginning. Since then 

dozens of new banking services, de- 
signed for the American family as a 
consuming group, have been provided. 
There are newer, popular forms of 
checking accounts, requiring no mini- 
mum balance, FHA loans for home 
building, G. I. loans to veterans, 
installment loans secured by stoves, 
radios, refrigerators and other house- 
hold appliances, salary loans to pay 
medical and hospital bills, settlement 
service for small estates. The progress 
made by these new services, now 
offered in all parts of the country, has 
surprised everyone. At our bank we 
were astonished to discover that last 
year 210,000 customers were using 
services which as late as 1934 the bank 
did not offer. Prominent among these 
were 81,000 customers using three dif- 
ferent types of personal and install- 
ment loans, 85,000 special checking 
account depositors, 36,000 Christmas 
Club members, and 8,000 users of new 
types of home construction, small 
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The new approach is to the family group as a consuming unit 


business, and repair and moderniza- 
tion loans. 

The: development of new types of 
installment lending to meet special 
needs has been particularly interesting. 
Title I FHA loans ior the repair and 
modernization of homes were first to 
appear, followed by personal loans to 
meet the cost of illness, hospitalization 
and family emergencies and loans for 
the purchase of automobiles. Now 
there are new type loans for family use 
in the purchase of furniture and appli- 
ances, plus entirely new ideas for 
automobile financing such as_ the 
“Bank & Agent Auto Plan.” Under 
this plan the bank supplies a complete 
service for the use of insurance agents. 


It enables them to increase and hold 
their own auto insurance business, and 
at the same time increase the bank’s 
automobile loan volume. 


N the real estate loan field newer 

types of loans have also appeared, 
several under the National Housing 
Act. These amortized loans greatly 
facilitate home construction and pur- 
chase by people of average means. In 
our bank we have found it of value to 
keep abreast of the times and to offer 
these newer services as they are found 
worthy and the need appears. 

Our situation, we feel, is comparable 
to that of other banks throughout the 
nation. With our 123 branches extend- 


Modern banking, reaching so many individuals, requires more advertising and promotion than “‘wholesale’’ banking 
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Lobby congestion is one problem 
created by the development of 
bank services with mass appeal 


ing from Fresno on the North to the 
Imperial Valley on the South, we serve 
a highly diversified area. Many of 
our branches are in agricultural dis- 
tricts. Others serve highly congested 
business centers. Still others are in 
quiet residential areas. In spite of 
these wide differences, demand for our 
newer services has been surprisingly 
uniform throughout the area we serve. 

When we first offered our popular 
checking service, with no minimum 
balance required, we contemplated a 
plan which would be useful chiefly: in 
metropolitan and industrial areas. 
Almost immediately, however, there 
were requests that the plan be ex- 
tended to the farming areas. Today, 
while not as popular as in the cities, 
the plan has thousands of friends in 
the farming areas of the state. 

We have had a similar experience 
with the new “small estates” service 
of our Trust Department. Some years 
ago, when we first offered to settle 
estates as small as $1,000, at standard 
fees, we expected public response to 
come chiefly from the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles. We were delighted 
to discover, however, that the idea was 
equally popular throughout all of the 
southern half of the state. Our last 
year’s banner record of new trust 
business, over $113,000,000 obtained 
in 12 months, came as a result of a 


Residential offices, some temporary, are a partial space solution 


general upsurge in new _ business 
throughout our territory, city and 
country alike. 

Experiences such as these have given 
us great faith in the widespread 
acceptability of the new and popular 


‘services that we have developed during 


the past few years. The ‘“‘man-on- 
the-street” is as real and tangible on 
a country road as on a city sidewalk. 
He can be found in a quiet residential 
district as well as at a city intersection. 
The development of banking services 
to meet his needs is a major project 
of our generation. 

At the moment, this new and impor- 
tant trend in banking is making its 
presence felt very forcibly by rendering 
banks throughout America short of 
floor space. The “‘new’’ banking takes 
room. : It means more business, more 
customers, and more staff. At this 
writing, customers of banks in South- 


ern California are filling to overflowing 
the lobbies of the 500 or more branch 
and unit banks serving the area. At ~ 
our bank we have in 18 months en- 
larged and rearranged the quarters of 
no less than 73 of our branches, em- 
ploying second floors, mezzanine floors 
and adjoining buildings, as a means of 
supplying more space. In spite of 
this, many branches continue over- 
crowded. 

Architecturally the new construc- 
tion reflects strongly the changed 
attitude of the banks toward popular 
business. New low counters promote 
an informal friendly relationship be- 
tween customer and working staff. 
Walls of the new quarters are finished 
in soft shades, creating an atmosphere 
of warmth and color. In the selection 
and use of building materials of all 
types, today’s new quarters reflect a 

See THE “NEW’? BANKING—Page 61 
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of PROFIT 


WO facts combined to bring 

about this report on profit sharing 

in banks. First; through various 
channels a great many banks have 
indicated their desire for information 
on such plans. Second, the sprinkling 
of banks which have put the profit- 
sharing idea to test are widely scattered 
and other banks are not likely to 
obtain information firsthand. 

The Burroughs Clearing House for 
May reported the functions of several 
profit-sharing plans featuring year-to- 
year distribution of incentive pay- 
ments to officers and employees. In 
greater numbers, banks are using 
profit sharing on a deferred-distribu- 
tion basis, believing that this form is 
more effective in their particular siiu- 
ations. Salient features of several of 
these plans are sketched in this report. 

It cannot be said that bankers are 
generally favorable to the profit-sharing 
idea. Widespread interest is a fact 
but many who have studied plans are 
dubious of their effect on officers’ 
loaning policies, of administrative en- 
tanglements, of employees becoming 
dependent upon extra-wage dividends, 
or of the possibility that an equitable 
sharing of profits cannot be computed 
on employees’ individual efforts. Be- 
cause more than 60 per cent of the 
profit-sharing plans in use are less 
than five years old, briefs for or against 
them are more often than not theoreti- 
cal. However, those banks which have 
plans in operation often state a strong 
case for their enthusiasm. 

When discussing their profit-sharing 

programs, bankers generally endorse 
' several advantages which they believe 
have been proved. They point out 
that, in contrast to other types of 
employee-benefit programs, profit shar- 
ing does not commit them to any fixed 
annual dollar contributions. Because 
payments are made to the profit- 
sharing trust only in profitable years, 
employees share the interest in the 
banks’ welfare and naturally attempt 
to increase efficiency and lower over- 
head. At the same time, dissatisfac- 
tion, delays and absenteeism are not 
so likely to threaten institutions where 
employees realize the import of their 
profit-sharing programs. 

Few bankers advise a profit-sharing 
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lhe Pros and Cons 


SHARING 


By 
BERYL T. SALISBURY 


Editorial Staff, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Many bankers are inspecting the idea of profit 
sharing for their officers and employees. This 
second installment reviews deferred-distribution and 
retirement profit-sharing plans, citing the views 
of bank men who have helped administer them 


plan, either incentive or retirement, 
for a given institution merely because 
a plan has worked to advantage in 
their banks. They stress the fact that 
conditions vary from bank to bank and 
from community to community. Per- 
sonnel characteristics, competitive 
position, the kind of community in 
which an institution is located, the 
employee benefits which a bank already 


Introduction and inauguration of plan at The First National Bank 


has in force and many other variables, 
they point out, make it desirable for a 
bank to accept or reject the profit- 
sharing idea and to choose its own plan 
independently. 

Some state bankers’ associations, 
however, have considered plans which 
are designed as guides. Iowa is one 
such state. Mr. E. L. Jenkins, super- 
visor of the Iowa Bankers Insurance 


A personal explanation accompanies introductory booklet 
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Employees 
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Trust 














Plans, custom-built for each bank, are summarized in these employee booklets 


Program of the Iowa Bankers Associ- 
ation, recently said: 

“Many Iowa bankers have told of 
their difficulties in hiring young men 
for bank work. Some banks have 
recently given unusual increases in 
pay to employees, in attempting to find 
the answer to the problem of securing 
employee co-operation. This measure 
results in temporary benefit only. 


and Trust Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ceremony for plan’s inauguration 





Other banks with planned benefits for 
employees get enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation. The difference is noticeable in 
the way the employees meet the public. 

“The plan best suited to the needs 
of banks and their employees,” said 
Mr. Jenkins while speaking of retire- 
ment plans, “is undoubtedly a profit- 
sharing trust.” 


"TALKING to a group of Iowa bankers, 

Mr. Jenkins outlined some phases of 
profit-sharing retirement plans: 

“A profit-sharing plan sets aside 
funds for the employees only in years 
when there are profits, and operates 
as an incentive to the employees to 
work for greater company profits. 
This plan will build as large an income 
at retirement as a pension trust plan 
except for those employees over age 50 
at the date of the installation of a plan. 

“Let us say that the average bank 
has $50,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus, with net earnings of $25,000 per 
year on the average. The bank em- 
ploys eight people, whose annual 
salary totals $27,760. This is an 
average of $185 per month ‘per em- 
ployee. This group might include a 
man age 50 at a present salary of $350 
per month, one age 45 at $250, one 
age 40 at- $200, one age 35 at $180, 
and four age 30 or under at an average 
salary of $125 per month. 

“A distribution formula could be 
used which would allow 30 per cent of 
profits before taxes and after deducting 
6 per cent on a capital account of 
$100,000, or an amount of $6,000.~ 


This would mean that 30 per cent of 
the remaining $19,000, or $5,700, 
would be available for distribution to 
the employees’ trust. However, the 
regulations (Internal Revenue Code) 
limit this distribution to 15 per cent 
of the employees’ total annual com- 
pensation, which would be $4,164 on 
the annual payroll of $27,760. 

‘““You may leave out those employees 
who have not had five years of service, 
although it is probably better to 
exclude only those with less than three 
years of service. This should elimi- 
nate the temporary type of employees. 

“As to the retirement income at 
age 65 which should be built up under 
this plan, the man aged 50, for ex- 
ample, would have a monthly income 
of $70.56, the man of 34, $88.85 and 
the man under 30, $63.15. These 
figures are based upon all salaries 
remaining constant and assuming there 
would be the same amount distributed 
each year. The actual income would 
depend, of course, upon future salaries 
for individuals and the bank’s annual 
earnings. 

“The funds allocated each year to 
the employees’ trust are set aside 
according to the distribution formula, 
and each employee is credited with his 
share. The usual method is to set 
aside for each employee the propor- 
tional amount that his total year’s 
compensation bears to the total com- 
pensation for all employees for the 
year. Credit can be given for years of 
service on a point system, which would 

See PROFIT SHARING—Page 63 
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Customer Appeal 


in BANK DESIGN 


HE recent opening of our office 
at Orinda, California, represents 


several years of advance planning 
by our bank to evolve a new type of 
office. 

Our objective was to bring customer 
relations out in the open, into an 
atmosphere where our bank services 
could be merchandised, like those of 
the department stores and super- 
markets. Our thinking toward this 
end was summarized in an article en- 
tilted ‘““Tomorrow’s Customers,” pub- 
lished in The Burroughs Clearing 
House for April, 1944. 

The Orinda branch is the first in a 
post-war building program which also 
includes the construction of modern 
offices in Sacramento, Burlingame, 
San Mateo, San Carlos, Walnut Creek 
and two in San Francisco. In his 
recent annual report our president, 
James K. Lochead, outlined the need 
for these new offices: 

“Our branch system serves pri- 
marily the twelve counties which con- 
stitute the San Francisco Bay Region. 
According to available information 
the population gain (1946 over 1940) 
has been heavy and ‘no post-war de- 
crease in population has been observed 


Exterior keynotes include structural glass walls, stainless steel columns 


By 
E. V. KRICK 


Vice-president and Cashier, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, California 


Today’s emphasis in planning new bank quarters is 


on bringing facilities out in the open, to enhance 
customer relations and aid in the merchandising of 
bank services. An advanced example of the current 


trend is this intriguing 


. ample job opportunities continue 
to exist.’ 

“In the period mentioned San Fran- 
cisco proper gained in population 30.5 
per cent, San Francisco Bay area 40 
per cent, and the twelve counties 
served by us 45 per cent against an 
estimated national population increase 
of 6.5 per cent. To meet the growth 
within this area, studies have been 
made to determine the most advan- 
tageous locations for the establishment 
of branches.” 

























California branch office 





The circular officers’ platform has triangular 


There was also the realization that 
large numbers of people formerly in 
the lower income brackets have had 
substantial increases of income. A 
recent study prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, California 
Bankers Association reports: “Two 
million Californians do not now regu- 
larly use the services of a bank.” Our 
bank wants to attract its share of those 
who should be doing business with us. 

Our effort was not to develop a 
standardized structure that looked like 
a chain store, but one embodying 
modern facilities which could be 
adapted to suit the individual require- 











desks 





desks, heat-absorbing and glare reducing windows. 


ments of special communities. To 
bring out the most modern ideas in 
construction and equipment, separate 
architects were engaged for each 
project in our building program. Asa 
beginning, we had an architectural 
drawing made of a conventional bank 
facade, complete with Grecian bas- 
reliefs over the doorway, to show the 
designers the kind of building we did 
not want. 

Orinda is a fast-growing residential 
community where home owners live 
on restricted acreage over the rolling 
hills, with quick access to the East 
Bay cities and San Francisco. The 


Hospitable open fireplace, sit-down check desk, are lobby features 


Orinda office was designed by Cantin 
& Cantin, well-known Bay area archi- 
tects, who also designed the adjoining 
Orinda Theater. Their creation is a 
bank building which reflects the design 
and color scheme of the theater, while 
establishing a definite character of its 
own. In design it is modern, as distinct 
from what is often termed “modern- 
istic.” 

The striking exterior features expan- 
sive windows, mostly facing east and 
the morning sun. The walls are faced 
with Vitrolite structural glass in sun- 
tan, flanked by eleven stainless steel 
columns resting on a base of Arizona 


flagstone, except the rear wall, which is 
surfaced with California stucco. Ex- 
terior building trim is also of stainless 
steel. Beneath the windows are win- 
dow boxes where growing juniper 
bushes offer a contrasting green to the 
colors of the flagstone, suntan glass 
and the bright stainless steel. 

The huge windows are Libbey- 
Owens-Ford heat-absorbing polished 
plate glass, a new product of special 
composition, which absorbs solar heat 
and reduces the glare while admitting 
plenty of light and affording clear 
vision. The glass selected is tinted 

See BANK DESIGN—Page 69 
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Profit Polites for 


SUBURBAN Banks 


T would be hard to operate a bank 
| at a good profit in our community 

if the management relied upon 
only the usual sources of earnings. 
This local circumstance forced us to 
develop the policy upon which our 
bank has grown and thrived from 
$1,000,000 totals five years ago to 
$4,000,000 now. 

But there is nothing about this 
policy which restricts its application 
to banks in our particular situation. 
There are good reasons why it might 
prove highly useful for increasing the 
total earnings of many institutions 
that face conditions which differ greatly 
from ours. 

What makes our situation exacting 
is the narrow limitation upon our 
sources of business. Our town has 
7,500 people, 1,800 families, $3,600 
estimated average family income. 
Most of the wage earners hold white 
collar jobs in Chicago, of which Villa 
Park is a suburb. The only factory 
in town employs about 225 workers, 
most of them women. 

As is characteristic of suburbs, the 
total volume of retail business trans- 
acted locally is less than would be 
expected in a city of the same size 
situated outside a metropolitan area. 
Most major purchases, particularly of 
style goods, are made in Chicago. The 
town draws almost no farm trade. 
We are sandwiched between two larger 
suburbs where average income brack- 
ets are considerably higher. And 
although our institution is the only 
one in Villa Park, we are ringed by 
banks in other towns. 

In terms of bank earning possibili- 
ties, this means that we have less than 
normal opportunity to make commer- 
cial, industrial, and farm loans. We 
can expect to draw the bulk of our 
deposits and other business in sub- 
stantial volume only from a short 
radius, and must accept the fact that 
most of it will be in relatively small 
denominations. Therefore, responsi- 
bility for serving the customers who 
yield our revenue necessarily devolves 
more upon employees, and less upon 
officers than is typical in most small 
banks. 

Our policies are tailored accordingly. 
In briefest possible form, these are: 


By 
‘PAUL W. BALLANCE 


President, Villa Park Trust and Savings Bank, Villa Park, Illinois 


Located in a residential suburb, this bank has less 
than normal opportunity to make commercial or farm 
loans, yet it has so aptly tailored its policies as 


to thrive from a profit and growth standpoint. 


The 


program described has applicability for most banks 











A key policy: Offering the widest possible selection of services 


(1) Make the bank useful to as many 
people as possible; (2) Offer the broad- 
est selection of services in keeping 
with good banking that the com- 
munity can use; (3) Develop in the 
bank’s personnel by education and 
fair treatment an attitude toward the 
institution and toward the public 
that will build friendly public rela- 
tions and through these a_ larger 
volume of profitable business. 

It is possible to set forth broad poli- 
cies thus simply, but amplifying these 
into effective procedures requires a 
good deal of planning and close atten- 


tion by the management. We have 
worked hard at it, and the results 
show up in our annual profits. 
Making the bank a real public 
utility takes a lot of doing. It in- 
volves setting up every legitimate 
financial service that a bank can 
provide to improve the welfare of all 
the people in the community. Addi- 
tionally, the bank must keep remind- 
ing the public that it is here to serve; 
thus it fixes permanently and solidly 
in the public mind that the bank is a 
necessity in the economic life of its 
community and that it meets all of the 
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Villa Park has a 7,500 population with moderate income, one small factory, limited retail business 








Diversified Earnings 
This breakdown of the bank’s 1946 gross 


revenue illustrates the variety of earning 
sources that have been developed. 


Interest on Loans $40,094.13 
Interest on Bonds 40,692.37 
Service Charges 
Cashing Checks 1,635.10 
Personal Loans 1,012.74 
Bank Money Orders 1,138.55 
Returned Checks and 
Overdrafts 1,158.25 
Commercial Accounts 5,941.32 
Thrift-Ck Accounts 7,884.81 
Miscellaneous 1,195.39 
War Bond Redemptions 2,241.50 
Safe Deposit 3,893.96 
Commissions and Fees (Real 
Estate and Miscellaneous) 3,140.99 
Rents and Bond Profit 1,478.08 
$111,507.19 


Total Operating 
Expense 

Interest Paid 

Other Expense 


Gross Earnings before 
Income Tax 


$57,708.24 
11,715.27 
383.64 69,807.15 





$41,700.04 




















Adequate service fees are vital 


public’s needs for financial services. 
If this job is done right, then folks 
are bound to feel friendlier toward the 
bank than if they thought it .was 
maintained for just a few relatively 
prosperous businesses and individuals. 

Offering such a wide selection of 
services inevitably increases the vol- 
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ume of work passing through the 
bank. We have made this an advan- 
tage to us by setting up adequate 
schedules of service charges, and mak- 
ing them stick. Our services always 
are presented to the public as worth 
their cost; so it comes as no shock to 
the customer to be asked to pay. We 
are firmly committed to the principle 
that the way to make money and hurt 
nobody is to make a small profit from 
a large number of people: 

Educating the bank’s staff to a 
knowledge of the proper attitude to- 
ward the public would not be enough 
without the corollary policy of treating 
the employees so that they feel friendly 
toward both the bank and the public. 
We make a continuing conscientious 
effort in both of these directions. 

Apparently this effort is effective, 
if we may judge it from the results. 
We seem to have the right kind of 
people working in the bank, they have 
a friendly attitude toward the institu- 
tion and recognize that we made every 
effort to treat them fairly. As for the 
cordial attitude of the bank staff 
toward the public, it is equaled only 
by the public’s cordial attitude toward 
the bank staff. 

We are in danger of becoming smug 
about the rather frequent letters along 
these lines from folks who have moved 
away. They write back either to us or 
to their personal friends that one thing 
they miss most about Villa Park is 
the warm, friendly dealings they had 
with the bank. They complain that 
they have been unable to find in their 





new home towns anything comparably 
pleasant. We have numerous in- 
stances of people leaving our com- 
munity yet continuing to bank with 
us because they like our bank-by-mail 
plan. Incidentally, we have pushed 
this plan for the past six years and 
deposits received by mail run from 
20 to 60 a day; an approximate average 
would be 35 such deposits daily. 


OUR morale also got a substantial 
lift not long ago when a bank opened 
in an adjacent suburb which had been 
bankless since 1933. We expected a 
runoff of deposits. Instead, we did 
not even feel the bump —our deposit 
totals stayed right where they had 
been. 
I can think of no better way to show 
our degree of success in diversifying 
our services than by giving the details 
of our 1946 gross revenue. These are 
given in the box on this page. 
Based on a total capital account of 
$151,000 such earnings may seem in- 
flated. So are liabilities inflated, so 
are taxes, so are expenses, and so can 
be depreciation and losses. But capi- 
tal accounts in comparison are de- 
flated, and the gap must eventually 
be closed, one way or another. 
Any banker recognizes that after 
income tax, proper depreciation and 
reserves, and a conservative return to 
stockholders is taken from gross earn- 
ings, the capital account is entitled in 
these times to every cent left. ° 
Now, especially, I think earnings 
must be compared on a basis of 
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Staff education, good personnel relations, are given unusual emphasis , 


Reason: Employees handle most of the revenue-yielding services 


total resources, and not on capital. 

We know we get these earnings 
from ten times as many people and 
transactions as would have been the 
case ten years ago. And we know, 
and think we have taught local resi- 
dents well enough that most of them 
know, they receive a bargain whatever 
the transaction with us may be. 

We believe that the commodities of 
the well managed bank represent one 
of the few bargains available today, 
and the price to the customer is or 
can be made cheaper than the cost of 
evading its use, yet it can be profitable 
to the bank. We believe we have had 
a fair degree of success in merchandis- 
ing our commodities, convincing hun- 
dreds of people never before reached 
that a bank connection is worth-while 
to them in many ways. 


N the six years since we started on a 

program of making low-cost personal 
checking service available, we have 
opened 2,845 Thrift-Ck accounts and 
have 1,675 now active. These bring 
banking service to a group of customers 
most of whom did not previously see 
inside a bank once a year. The change 
brings a situation that is as it should 
be; the country over, literally millions 
of newcomers are using bank accounts 
for the first time, becoming familiar 
with bank connections, and liking the 
experience. 

In our small bank in a small com- 
munity, during ten years we have 
made 400-odd monthly payment real 
estate loans totaling well above $1,000,- 
000. The old-fashioned 5-year mort- 
gage with semiannual interest pay- 
ments brought the home owner into 
the bank ten times for its duration — 


if he did not pay by check. The 
modern 10-year mortgage with monthly 
payments on principal and interest 
brings the home owner into the bank 
120 times. Every bank which today 
extends these modern types of service 
has literally thousands of people doing 
business at its windows who a few 
years ago would have had no occasion 
to enter a bank. 

The same thing is brought about by 
almost every modern type of bank 
service. The customers —whether de- 
positors or borrowers —come in every 
two weeks to deposit to their pay-as- 
you-go checking accounts, or every 
month to reduce their mortgages or 
their personal installment loans in- 
curred to settle debts, pay the doctor, 
or make such major buys as automo- 
biles and refrigerators. We have 
made more than 4,000 such loans in 
ten years. Since 1941 they total up 
to almost $1,000,000 with collection 
losses of less than one-quarter of 1 per 
cent. 

It was a fortunate day for American 
banking and its public relations when 
the trend set in which made possible 
these broadened contacts with the 
lower-income- bracket public. War 
bond sales intensified the trend, and 
today more people feel at home before 
a bank teller’s window than ever previ- 
ously. These folks are not only a 
priceless reservoir of good will, if 
properly cultivated, but also offer 
possibilities of bank earnings which 
never before were within such easy 
reach. 

Today’s generation of senior officers 
can remember when banking business 
was obtained by having a dignified 
representative call ceremoniously at 


the office of an equally dignified pros- 
pect, whether a corporation treasurer 
or a well-to-do individual. Today the 
banks have a mass market to cultivate, 
and can do much of the job by use of 
the printed word. 

The volume of business shown 
above in our institution’s tabulation 
of 1946 earnings was built with the aid 
of consistent advertising, necessarily 
on a small scale because of the narrow 
market that we reach. But we do an 
intensive job within that market. 
Last year we put into advertising just 
short of $3,000. 


FROM time to time we have some 

such bit of news to announce in our 
advertisements as a new banking serv- 
ice for our community. When we lack 
any such timely occasion, we neverthe- 
less periodically nudge the public’s 
collective elbow to remind folks of the 
assorted services that we keep at their 
disposal. 

About twice a year, for instance, we 
send a mailing to 8,000 names. Usu- 
ally this is a broadside in which we 
try to tell people that in our bank 
they can get lots of different, useful 
services. After every such mailing, 
we find a _ perceptible increase in 
activity in the departments advertised. 
One of the most effective such pieces 
we ever mailed was made up of nine 
panels advertising nine of our services. 
Each of these had previously served 
as an advertisement in the local semi- 
weekly newspaper. - Besides using this 
paper, we advertise regularly in the 
local high school monthly. 

An important part of winning and 
holding the friendly esteem and busi- 
ness of the neighbors comes in the 
form of being neighborly. We make a 
genuine effort to induce in customers a 
feeling that they are part of the bank 
and recognized as such. One way we 
have done this is to make a ceremony 
of such occasions as opening the one- 
thousandth, fifteen-hundredth, and 
similarly numbered personal checking 
accounts —each time taking a photo- 
graph of the customer being congratu- 
lated officially. Such pictures make 
news in small-town papers and help 
to tie customers to us. 

At busy hours, for another example, 
there unavoidably are sometimes three 
or four customers waiting to talk with 
me. Instead of having them stand at 
the rail or hover close by, we give 
them greater comfort and my current 
customer greater privacy by providing 
several chairs just across the lobby. 
A table containing this week’s maga- 
zines and today’s newspapers helps to 
make the wait less burdensome. 

This idea worked out so well that 
we adapted it to another problem that 
is common to banks in residential 
neighborhoods. Our local men folks 


See PROFIT POLICIES—Page 71 
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For Samples of La Monte 
Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer — 
or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








By N. 


Bank Holding Company 
Curb Urged 


Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, defended the 
bank holding company control bill as 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee opened hearings on this 
important measure. 

“This bill,” he said, “reflects the 
Federal Reserve System’s experience 
over a period of approximately 14 
years in dealing with bank holding 
company problems. Since its intro- 
duction it has been studied and 
appraised by various interested bank- 
ing groups. 

“With suggested technical amend- 
ments and others, all of which are 
acceptable to the Reserve Board and 
none of which would affect its basic 
purposes, the bill conforms to recom- 
mendations made in reports by the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and by the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

“In addition, it has the support of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict and of the great majority of the 
major bank holding companies.” 

Mr. Eccles, after pointing out that 
controls over bank holding companies 
can be placed in the category of volun- 
tary regulations, asserted that some 
bank holding companies have gone 
beyond their original corporate scope. 

“Under existing law,’’ Mr. Eccles 
said, “‘a chartered bank may be pre- 
vented by the regulatory agency to 
which it is subject from expanding its 
banking offices either by the establish- 
ment of new branches or by taking 
over and operating the offices of other 
banks. In order to establish branches, 
national banks must first obtain per- 
mission from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, State member banks from 
the Board, and non-member insured 
banks from the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

“But the bank holding company is 
not subject to any such requirements. 
If a bank in its group is denied the 
right to establish an additional office, 
there is nothing to prevent if from 
acquiring the stock of an existing bank 
and simply adding the institution to 
its list of controlled banks, operating 
it, for all practical purposes, as a 
branch of the entire system. 

“This loophole, enabling a bank 
holding. company to expand at its 
pleasure, lends itself readily to the 


P. GREGORY, Washington Correspondent 


amassing of vast resources obtained 
largely from the public, which can be 
controlled and used by the relatively 
few who comprise the management of 
the holding company, giving them an 
unfair and overwhelming advantage 
in acquiring additional properties and 
in carrying out an unlimited program 
of expansion. Such power can be 
used to acquire independent banks by 
measures which leave the local man- 
agement and minority stockholders 
little with which to defend themselves 
except their own strenuous efforts.” 

The Chairman referred particularly 
to the Transamerica Corporation “‘with 
its vast group of controlled banks in 


‘Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon 


and Washington. 

“The Tramsamerica Corporation,” 
he said, “‘has publicly sought to justify 
itself on the ground that Congress, by 
withholding from the board direct 
power to curb such expansion, has 
thereby indicated its approval of 
Transamerica policies.” 


e ° Sd 


Status of the RFC 


Despite the headlines being made by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad $80,000,000 loan, there is 


every likelihood that the Reconstruc- 


‘tion Finance Corporation, whose ten- 


ure of corporate life expires on June 30, 
will be extended. 

However, it will be a severely re- 
stricted agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment that will resume operations. 
Gone will be the widespread powers 
which the RFC has enjoyed since its 
founding in 1932. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, has flatly stated 
that if the RFC is given a new tenure 
on life it will not compete with the 
nation’s private banking system. 

The Federal Reserye Board has 
already sponsored: legislation taking 
from the RFC its lending powers to 
small business, and there is likelihood 
that this legislation may be enacted. 

The RFC has disposed of the bulk 
of its wartime business and is now in 
the process of becoming nothing more 
than a liquidating agency. Unless 
there is a depression of major propor- 
tions, the RFC will exert less and less 
influence on the American economic 
front. 

John D. Goodloe, chairman of the 
corporation, suggested that Congress 
put a “definite termination date” on 
the expiration of the agency’s lending 
authority. 
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1 COTTON FIBRE 


2 25-50-75 or 100% 
Cotton Fibre Content 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


Businessmen are becoming paper- 
minded. Yes, indeed . .. they're realizing 
that the makeup of a good letter, be it 
a sales message or a friendly note, re- 
quires not only one’s thoughts well 
stated, but fine paper upon which these 
thoughts are conveyed. For a fine letter- 
head is equally as important as the per- 
sonal appearance of your salesman. Each 
represents you and your firm — making 
a good or a bad impression. Next time 
you sign a letter, hold the paper to the 
light. When you see “all three”, as ap- 
pears above, you know you're signing 
your name on the finest paper. Ask your 
printer about Fox River. He'll gladly 
recommend the correct percentage of cot- 
ton fibre for every business need. Fox 
RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 419-F S, 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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“There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion both in and out of Congress 
about whether the RFC should be or 
will be continued,’”’ Mr. Goodloe told 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. “I would suggest that 
Congress put a definite termination 
date on RFC.” 

The House and Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees are considering 
legislation to extend RFC’s authority 
beyond June 30. Committee Chair- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott said Congress, 
if it chooses to extend RFC’s. life, 
should “‘very clearly define the limita- 
tions in the several fields in which RFC 
operates and recoup as much of its 
assets to the Treasury as we can.” 


Sd ° * 


Change in Treasury 
Retirement Policy 


The Treasury has abandoned its 
policy of weekly retirement in matur- 
ing bills to the amount of $200,000,000, 
indicating that the projected policy of 
“unfreezing”’ bill and certificate rates 
has been shelved temporarily. 

On April 25, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder announced that 
beginning with the May 1 offering, a 
total amount of $1,000,000,000 or 
thereabouts of 91-day bills would be 
offered. At the same time the matur- 
ing $200,000,000 would be retired. 

Simultaneously, the Secretary an- 
nounced that a new procedure for 
accepting exchange as well as cash 
tenders was being adopted to facilitate 
weekly refunding operations. 

“The bill holdings of the Federal 
Reserve Banks recently were $15,000,- 
000,000 out of a total of $17,000,000,- 
000 outstanding. Under existing pro- 
cedure, the Federal Reserve Banks 
replace their weekly maturing bill 
issues, in large part, by purchasing 
new issues from security dealers, who 
ordinarily bid fof amounts greatly in 
excess of market needs. 

“This is done solely to facilitate the 
bill operation, as the dealers charge no 
commission for this service, and obtain 
only the nominal profit from the trans- 
action which is available to anyone. 
Under the new procedure the Federal 
Reserve Banks will be in a position to 
bid directly on an exchange basis for 
new issues in amounts not in excess of 
those required to replace maturing 
issues of bills originally acquired in the 
market.” 

Prior to this, the Federal Reserve 
Board had announced that profits of 
the banks would be returned to the 
Treasury on a quarterly basis. 

These developments had indicated 
that the Treasury was abandoning its 
policy of “frozen’”’ interest rates and 
was embarking on a ““managed money” 
policy. 

The $200,000,000 per week bill 


retirement policy continued for about 
three weeks and then it was gradually 
abandoned in favor of weekly offerings 
of $1,300,000,000. 

The emphasis from certificates of 
indebtedness to bills as a medium. of 
debt retirement had temporarily in- 
creased the pressure on member bank 
reserves. 

The redemption of maturing bills 
reduced the aggregate volume of 
member bank reserves, indicating that 
the Treasury was aiming at bringing 
pressure on member banks, in view of 
the fact that the Reserve Banks held 
close to 80 per cent of the outstanding 
bills, as was pointed out in Secretary 
Snyder’s April 25 statement. 
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Opposition by Fahey 


John H. Fahey, Commissioner of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration, has branded as “‘inflationary”’ 
the proposed reduction in savings and 
loan insurance assessments from 1/8 
to 1/12 per cent, included in the 
Wagner-Taft-Ellender housing bill 
which was recently reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Testifying before this committee, 
Mr. Fahey said that “because of infla- 
tionary developments in real estate 
during the past year or so, we believe 
a reduction is not now justified. 

“Keeping pace with the rise in real 
estate prices, mortgage loans have in- 
creased in average amount with conse- 
quent increases in risk. 

“The whole mortgage picture has 
changed both in the quantity and 
quality of the risk. In 1946, the 
mortgage holdings of insured savings 
and loan associations increased by 
approximately $1,000,000,000, as com- 
pared with $500,000,000 in the previ- 
ous year.” 

Mr. Fahey also expressed opposition 
to re-establishment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League has urged. 

“In my opinion there is no justifica- 
tion for the restoration of the board,” 
Mr. Fahey emphasized. He added that 
“at this time utilization of the limited 
earnings of the Federal Home Loan 
Banks to all possible advantage is 
imperative. A board of five members, 
with the personnel attached to each 
member, plus travel expenses and 
other incidentals, would run into a 
large sum of money. 

“There is today no work to be done 
by a board which would warrant this 
expenditure,” he said. ‘The Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, which took 
much time of the former board, is now 
more than 84 per cent liquidated. 
From 400, the number of HOLC offices 
has been reduced to two. In contrast 
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to the situation when the board was in 
existence, there are few applications 
for membership in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System or for insurance of 
savings accounts for a board to pass 
on.” 
Simultaneously, Mr. Fahey pointed 
out that the flow of staff work “‘is 
greater than it ever has been, and it 
would be a waste to pay out money for 
unnecessary board while this work, 
which should not be delayed, cannot 
be done because of insufficient funds.” 
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FDIC Assessment 


The American Bankers Association 
has proposed to a Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee that the FDIC 
discontinue assessments on member 
banks once it has a surplus of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

C. Francis Cocke, chairman of the 
A. B. A. Federal legislation committee, 
and president, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Virginia, outlined this 
plan before the banking subcommittee. 
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Such long experience and direct branch connections are 
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and Spain. More complete information 
about these extensive facilities may be 
obtained from the New York Agency. 
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“Nothing is so difficult 
but that it may be 
found out by seek- 
ing.’’ 
—Terence (190-159 B.C.) 


You need look no further 
than American Security 
to find a Washington cor- 
respondent fully prepared 
to handle both difficult 
and routine transactions, 
promptly and well. 
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The A. B. A. proposals are: 

1. That all Government capital now 
in the corporation be returned to the 
Treasury. ' 

2. That after reserves of the FDIC 
reach $1,000,000,000 no further assess- 
ments shall be made on member banks 
unless the capital funds drop below 
that figure. The present assessment 
rate is one-twelfth of 1 per cent of 
deposits. 

3. That the law be amended so that 
banks which join FDIC in the future 
shall pay for a period of years assess- 
ments at the rate of one-twelfth of 
1 per cent. 

The FDIC was created during the 
depression of the early 1930’s and 
through it depositors in member 
banks are guaranteed that their de- 
posits up to $5,000 wil! be paid in the 
event of bank failures. 

The assessments on members are 
used to provide a fund from which 
losses can be paid. With current 
banking stability —there has not been 
a bank failure in the last two years — 
the assessments have piled up a sur- 
plus now approaching $1,000,000,000. 
. The corporation itself favors repay- 
ment of its capital stock to the Treas- 
ury. Chairman Maple T. Har! in his 
last report to insured member banks 
said: 

The corporation ‘previously sug- 
gested a program for gradual repay- 
ment of its capital stock when the 
total of capital and surplus exceeded 
$1,000,000,000 and now repeats. the 
proposal. Repayment of the capital 
stock would eliminate this Federal 
subsidy to the banking system and 
thereafter the deposit insurance fund 
would be a mutual fund derived from 
assessments paid by the insured banks. 
The method of repayment should be 
such as to maintain at all times a fund 
adequate for the protection of deposits 
in insured banks. 

At the close of 1946, the FDIC’s 
surplus totaled $769,000,000. Under 
the bill introduced by Senator Homer 
Capehart the corporation’s surplus 
would be increased by $231,000,000 
before the assessment on members 
would be suspended. 

For 1946 alone the increase in the 
corporation’s surplus amounted to 
$126,000,000, and at that rate the 
assessment would be suspended begin- 
ning with 1949, were the bill enacted 
in its present form. 
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The World Bank Swings 
Into Action 


France will receive a $250,000,000 
loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
first of a series of prospective loan 
commitments to members. 

In addition to the French loan, the 
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YES—this year we come to the 40th Birthday of These new Internationals are products of advanced 
International Trucks—and this year International design, research and engineering. Note the handsome 
Harvester announces a great line of rugged NEW lines of the two popular units shown here—the KB-1 
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trucks that carry the famous Triple-Diamond emblem. pounds, gross vehicle weight rating. 


You’ve heard it said that “Life Begins at Forty!” 


When you see one of these beautiful new models 


Listen to James Melton on “‘Harvest of Stars” INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Every Sunday! NBC Network. 4 180 N. Michigan Avenue _— Chicago 1, Illinois 
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‘Standard Oil Company 


Some highlights from the Annual Report 
for 1946, which has just been issued 


The conduct of business and the welfare of people in general are closely related here 
in the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this com- 
pany’s annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here are 
the year’s developments in our work which are of the broadest public interest. 


THE WORLD’S NEED FOR OIL in the postwar period 
is developing even more rapidly than was expected. 
Not only in the U.S. but world-wide, demand for oil 
products in 1946 was the largest in history, exceed- 
ing even the war years’ period. The pressure of de- 
mand is being felt in all lines of the business. 


AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating 
practically at maximum capacity—a situation pre- 
vailing throughout the industry. Needed increases 
in output can be achieved only by enlarging every 
operation from well to market. In financing these 
activities, capital expenditure in 1946 reached the 
record figure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 
provides for further increases. Construction of 
needed new facilities is one of the industry’s major 
tasks for the immediate future. 


NET EARNINGS accruing to the interest of Jersey 
shareholders represent a return of 11.12% on aver- 
age net worth, or 10.80% on total income of the 
Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated earn- 
ings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of outstand- 
ing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income for 
the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total of 
$104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were 
paid by the Company during 1946. 


OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the 
Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte- 
nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expenses. 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this re- 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company’s stockholders, 
16% was held for use in the business, and 6% was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affili- 
ates increased 9.6% over 1945. Working at or near 
capacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 7% 
more oil than in 1945—producing 9% of total U.S. 
petroleum products. Sales by affiliates also reflected 
rising need for oil. With relaxation of rationing, 


there has been increased use of oil products not only © 


in this country but also in most of the foreign coun- 
tries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946,.in re- 
placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have now 
been equipped with radar and two more are being 
so equipped. 


RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de- 
veloping better and more versatile processes and 
products. Special attention was given to develop- 
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WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
115,000 Employees Shared 
eeeeeete $391,000,000 - 
eeeeeete 


164,000 Owners 

Shared $82,000,000 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeede 
eeeeeete 


EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,975 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1946. The sum of $391,000,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
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THIS SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF NET INCOME 
accruing to the interest of Jersey share- 
holders during 1946. It shows also the 
proportion paid to these shareholders in 
dividends and that left in the business to 
meet future capital expenditures, etc. 














COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT are available 
on request. Address Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 

















Dividends amounted to $82,000,000. 


ment of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 
quirements of coming higher compression automo- 
bile engines—giving greater power and increased 
miles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
both natural gas and coal into oil products has 
shown encouraging progress. 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 
year continued the Company’s long record of indus- 
trial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
stoppage during the year. 88% of former employees 
discharged from the armed services have returned 
to work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
erans were newly employed by the Company. More 
than 78% of eligible domestic employees partici- 
pated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
saved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
which their employers added $30,329,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through 
science and machines, are to drive persistently 
toward better living standards for all people, vast 
quantities of oil must be found, brought to the sur- 
face, refined, and distributed to all parts of the 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF NEW JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 5,816 
in 1912 to 164,000 as of December 31, 1946. 


world. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is in- 
creasing substantially its activities and investments 
abroad as well as in this country. These are practi- 
cal demonstrations of our confidence that American 
enterprise can help meet the needs of people every- 
where and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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bank is contemplating loans to eight 
other countries for a total of $2,553,- 
875,000. 

The countries and the sums are: 
Chile, $40,000,000; Czechoslovakia, 
$350,000,000; Denmark, $50,000,000; 
Iran, $250,000,000; Luxembourg, $20,- 
000,000; Poland, $600,000,000; Nether- 
lands, $535,000,000; Mexico, $208,- 
875,000. 

Much has been written about the 
terms of the French loan, particularly 
of the fact that the World Bank would 
have a hand in seeing how the funds 
will be spent. 

However, it must not be overlooked 
that at the Bretton Woods Conference 
one of the concepts of world financial 
co-operation was the fact that all in- 
vestments of the World Bank would 
be so-called “directed investments.” 

This concept dominated the formu- 
lation of the World Bank, because it 
was felt that none of the funds which 
would be loaned by the world institu- 
tion would go into unproductive pur- 
poses. This was adopted in view of 
the experience of World War I loans. 

In connection with the French loan, 
the World Bank effected the Bretton 
Woods concept of “directed invest- 
ments.” 

John J. McCloy, president of the 
bank, pointed out to the French that 
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since this was the bank’s first loan, it 
would be considered as a precedent. 

Mr. McCloy also said that unless 
the bank did have guarantees of being 
able to see that the loan was used for 
the purpose for which it was granted, 
the bank’s ability to sell bonds on the 
United States market would be im- 
paired. 

An amicable compromise was reached 
between the bank and the French 
Government on this point. It was 
therefore agreed that guarantees would 
be worked out acceptable to both 
parties to see that the funds would be 
used for productive purposes. 

In an exchange of letters between 
the bank and the French Government, 
it was agreed that France “‘is likewise 
prepared to participate in exchange of 
views on questions of mutual interest. 

“The French Government has never 
consented to mortgage or pledge any 
of its resources whatsoever as a guar- 
antee of its external debt, except in 
cases such as the mobilization of 
foreign securities through a loan of two 
years maturity,” the French Govern- 
ment said. 

“The French Government intends 
to remain faithful to this policy,” it 
was added. “Therefore, the bank has 
the additional assurance that, except 
for the possibility of such a short- 
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term credit, no other foreign loan will 
be entitled to the priority over the 
loan granted by the bank in the form 
of a pledge or mortgage.” 

In an address recently before the 
Bond Club of New York, Mr. McCloy 
warned that the success of the bank 
will depend upon how much money the 
private investor is willing to put into 
its securities. 

“The bank,” he said, ‘must obtain 
the bulk of its lending power from the 
private sources of supply.” 

The World Bank, he said, needs the 
help and confidence of the investment 
banking fraternity. The debentures 
which it will issue, Mr. McCloy said, 
will be general obligations of the bank, 
secured by its portfolio of loans, by a 
1% per cent annual charge which the 
borrower will pay, which will be kept 
and invested separately, and by the 
80 per cent call for additional funds 
from the 44 member nations. 


° * 


Conference to Combat 
Farm Land Inflation 


A conference of bankers, insurance 
company directors, representatives of 
leading farm organizations and govern- 
ment officials has been called by Presi- 
dent Truman to discuss inflated prices 
of farm real estate, which has a direct 
bearing on the cost of living. 

Fearing a repetition of the debacle 
of farm real estate prices in 1920 and 
1929, the President and Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, have 
called the conference in the belief that 
some measures could be worked out to 
stop the spiral of rising farm real 
estate prices. 

Mr. Truman, in a letter to the 
Secretary, said that, “on the whole, 
agriculture is in a strong financial 
condition,” but, he added, “‘there is a 
large number of farmers, including 
veterans, who are going heavily into 
debt to purchase farms at inflated 
prices. 

“These farmers are likely to find 
themselves in difficulty when prices of 
farm products decline to lower levels.” 

Mr. Truman’s letter said that “‘it is 
apparent that a united effort by all 
concerned is needed if we are to pre- 
vent further inflation in farm real 
estate prices and overexpansion of 
farm debts.” 

The President stated that farm 
land prices, averaged over the country 
as a whole, were 92 per cent higher 
than in 1935-39 average, and that in 
24 states, the level had passed the 
inflationary peak of 1920. 

“I believe that the existing farm 
price situation presents a serious prob- 
lem which should be given careful con- 
sideration by institutional leaders and 
others concerned,” he stated. 
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150,000 OUTGOING COLLECTIONS 
ANNUALLY... 


Each year this bank forwards to its correspondents and 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE 


GeorGE M. WALLACE, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. SHELTON CHESTER A. RUDE 
President Chairman 
Executive Committee 
L. W. CRAIG C. T. WIENKE 
Vice President Vice President 


other banks over 150,000 collections. Each collection is 
sent direct to a bank in the town or city on which the 
item is drawn. Each one represents a measure of profit, 
direct or indirect, for the receiving bank. 


If a banking connection on the Pacific Coast would 


prove useful and helpful to your bank, we invite you 


to Open your account with us. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK  secssse-o, 


OF LOS ANGELES 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLIONS e123 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Are you represented in America’s third trading area? 


If not, you may be passing up business that might 
just as well be yours. 

Fortunately, however, arranging to transact Phila- 
delphia business for your clients is simple. All you 
need do is join The Pennsylvania Company family. 

This one step will give you eighteen offices in this 
important business and industrial area. And our 
banking and trust staffs will act as your personal 
representatives, putting at your disposal the resources 
of not only a big, progressive bank, but also of one 


of the nation’s oldest and largest trust companies. 
The specialized experience of all our departments 
will be at your service, and whenever you are in 
Philadelphia, we'll be glad to have you use our 
convenient offices as your headquarters. 


Additional features you'll appreciate are our 24- 
hour-a-day transit service, and our heavy use of air 
mail for check-collection purposes. There are other 
advantages, too. Why not drop us a note (at 15th 
and Chestnut Streets) and let us outline them for you? 














THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 4 
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HARVEY D. GIBSON 


They now comprise a three-man top executive team at Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 


Headlining the news of official 
changes in banks is the announce- 
ment that Henry C. Von Elm has 
been named chairman of the board 
at Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York City, having served as 
vice-chairman since 1931. Harvey 
D. Gibson, who has been both presi- 
dent and board chairman, remains as 
president, while Horace C. Flani- 
gan, vice-president, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the board. 

Mr. Von Elm began his banking 
career in 1903 with the Manufac- 
turers National Bank, which was 
taken over in 1914 by what is now 
Manufacturers Trust Company. In 
these 45 years, he has served in many 
official capacities and has been a 
director since 1925. 

Mr. Gibson came to Manufac- 
turers Trust in 1931 as president. 


He previously had been president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of The New York Trust 
Company, and his experience as a 
New York banker dates back to 1912. 

Mr. Flanigan joined Manufac- 
turers Trust in 1931 as a director and 
vice-president. He is well known 
for both his banking activities and as 
director and trustee of many corpora- 
tions and institutions. 

Charles C. Clough, formerly 
vice-president and comptroller, has 
been elected administrative vice- 
president, while L. P. Christenson, 
vice-president, was elected senior 
loaning officer, and H. C. Kilpat- 
rick, vice-president, was elected as- 
sistant to the president. 

Raymond C. Deering, deputy 
comptroller, has been advanced to 
comptroller. Moved up from assist- 


Become new presidents of prominent West Coast banks 


DUNLAP C. CLARK 


FRANK N. BELGRANO, Jr. 





ant vice-presidents to vice-presidents 
are Joseph M. Vollmer, William 
S. Vanek, and Michael J. Burke. 
Ernest L. Hall, formerly assistant 
secretary, is now assistant vice- 
president. 


7 


Another major change has been 
the election of Stanley W. Cousley 
as president of the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company, succeeding 
Marshall S. Morgan on June 1. 

Mr. Morgan has retired in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
bank’s retirement plan, after having 
been with the company for 27 years 
and its president since 1937. 

Mr. Cousley’s entire career has 
been with the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. He was elected a 
vice-president in 1929, named to the 
board in 1941, and made senior vice- 
president in 1945. 


+ 


Bank presidency changes in three 
states are involved in the resigna- 
tion of Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., as 
president of the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, California, and his election to 
the presidency of the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, succeed- 
ing E. B. McNaughton, elevated to 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Flected as the new president of 
Central Bank is Dunlap C. Clark, 
who has been president of the 
American National Bank of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. His successor at 
Kalamazoo is Garret Van Haaften, 
formerly a vice-president. 

Mr. Belgrano has been president 
of Central Bank since 1943. A 
former national commander of the 
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HOW T0 MAKE 
YOUR BANK § 
NEWSPAPER ADS 





RECIPE: Now, at last, you can gain increased 
readership ... greater success... for your news- 
paper advertising. For the first time, you can run 
ads illustrated by the famous American artist, 
Robert A. Selmar. In a new prestige-enhancing, 
busi producing newspaper ad series, now 
available on an exclusive rights basis, 25 of Mr. 
Imar’s finest steel- 
tool drawings are pre- 
sented in faithful re- 
production. 


SUBJECTS YOU WANT 


This distinctive new 
P ign ists of 25 
complete ads. They 
are so constructed you 
can run them almost 
rm size you desire. 
Subjects cover all prin- 
cipal bank services. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Never before sible 
for any one bank to use 
because of their pro- 
hibitive cost, these Selmar-illustrated adver- 
tisements can now be yours at a low price well 
within your budget . . . thanks to the participa- 
tion of banks from coast to coast. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


For a limited time only, we will send you a 
complete portfolio of all 25 of these successful 
advertisements, together with complete mats 
ready to use, for your examination. If you 
decide to keep the ads you can pass our invoice 
for THE SPECIAL INTRODU ORY PRICE, 
according to your city size: 











up to 10,000 pop’n......... only $ 60.00 
up to 50,000 pop’n......... only $ 70.00 
up to 100,000 pop’n........ only $ 80.00 
up to 250,000 pop’n........ only $ 90.00 
up to 750,000 pop’n........ only $100.00 
up to 1,000,000 pop’n...... only $150.00 
over 1,000,000 pop’n...... only $200.00 


Otherwise just send back the 
portfolio and mats and you won’t 
owe a cent. 


SPECIAL GIFT FOR PROMPTNESS 


Mail the coupon below today and 
receive, free, this handsome News- 

per Ad Scrapbook, in grain 
eatherette. ..with 
your name 
stamped in 
gold! 











BECKMAN & BEERBOHM, Inc. 
2011 Park Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


O. K. Send me, free, Leatherette Ad Scra 
book, with my name stamped in gold. Ke 
thesame time send Portfolio of 25complete 
Bank Advertisements,illustrated by Robert 
A. Selmar, together with special package 
of mats. After 10 days | will either pass 
your invoice for payment at Special Intro- 
ductory Price, according to our city size, 
as given above, or return the portfolio 
and mats for full credit. Scrapbook will 
be mine to keep, regardless. 
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Address 

City. State 
By. Title 











(Print Name to be Stamped Here) 
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American Legion, he also served a 
year ago under leave of absence from 
the bank as financial adviser to the 
High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines. In his new position he heads 
the country’s 28th largest bank, 

Mr. Clark assumes his new post 
June 16. He was associated with the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company in Chicago from 1920 to 
1933, before coming to Kalamazoo. 
He has served three terms as chair- 
man of the A. B. A. membership 
committee. é. 

Mr. Van Haaften, new president at 
The American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, has spent his entire busi- 
ness life as a local banker. Two of 
his associates have also received 
promotions. Harold A. Jacobson, 
who has come up through credit 
ranks, has been elevated from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president. 
Abe DeBoer, cashier, has been 
named vice-president and cashier. 


* 


Instead of filling numerous sched- 
uled speaking engagements before 
banking groups as A. B. A. vice- 
president, and making management 
decisions as president of The Detroit 
Bank, Joseph M. Dodge is currently 
in Vienna wrestling with complex 
foreign problems as head of the 
American delegation on the four 
power commission which is attempt- 
ing to settle disagreements relating 
to the Austrian peace treaty. 

The commission is seeking to find 
solutions for questions of reparations, 
boundary settlements, etc., upon 
which the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters was unable to agree. 

As a result of his outstanding 
services in other vital governmental 
capacities, including that of financial 
advisor in Germany, Mr. Dodge was 
the strong first choice of President 
Truman and Secretary of State 
Marshall for this new assignment. 


« 


Following the death of:Henry J. 
Coerver last month, Hugh C. Gru- 
well has been elected president of 
the First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, and also chairman of the 
board of the affiliated Phoenix Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Coerver died May 5, as the 
result of an earlier heart attack. 
He came to Phoenix 25 years ago, 
continuing a banking career which 
started with banks in Missouri and 
Colorado. His son, W. A. Coerver, 
is a vice-president at the First Na- 
tional, in charge of the installment 
loan department. 

For the past two years, Mr. Gru- 
well has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of both institutions. He came 
to Phoenix from Los Angeles, where 











HUGH C. GRUWELL 


New head of two Phoenix banks 


he was a vice-president with Bank 
of America. Prior to that he was 
associated with the Peoples National 
Bank of Washington in Seattle, as a 
vice-president, following several years 
as credit manager of the U. S. Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon. 

In other promotions at the First 
National Bank of Arizona, Henry S. 
Courts has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president, and Willis E. Henze, 
Leo S. Baumgartner and Ray E. 
Stocker have been named assistant 
cashiers. 

* 


Earl B. Schwulst, executive vice- 
president of The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New 
York City, has 
been elected 
president of 
the National 
Association of 
Mutual Savings 
Banks. Mr. 
Schwulst has 
served in many 
capacities with 
this association, 
and during the 
last year was its 
vice-president and also chairman of 
its committee on Federal legislation. 
He has likewise been active in the 
American Bankers Association. He 
is a director of the Institutional 
Securities Corporation, the Regional 
Plan Association, The Greater New 
York Fund and a trustee of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 

Elected to the vice-presidency of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks is William L. Maude, 
president of The Howard Savings 
Institution of Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Maude has served the associ- 
ation as a member of the executive 


E. B. SCHWULST 




















Never touched by human hands, 
never moved by muscle-power, corn 
changes in a second from standing 
stalk to chopped material in the truck, 
ready to be hauled and blown into the 
silo. With this Case Field Forage 
Harvester one man in one hour trans- 
forms an acre or more of corn into 
the makings of ten or twelve tons of 
silage. 

With windrow pick-up in place of 
the corn “snouts,” the same machine 
gathers and chops combined straw for 
bedding, cured hay for compact stor- 


CASE 
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age and easy feeding, or green hay 
for silage. 

Leaving out laborious handling, the 
Case field forage harvester cuts to a 
half the over-all operating crew, 
doubles the tonnage per man-hour. 
Hurdling the handicap of limited 
help, it hustles crops in their prime 
past the perils of exposure and delay, 
brings higher feeding values for live- 
stock to build still higher the final 
yield per man. 

Serving several purposes, invest- 
ment per acre for the field forage 






FARM IMpPce 








harvester will be moderate. Yet it is 
a unit of such size that its purchase 
may call for financing. As built by 
Case it has the quality of ENDUR- 
ANCE, a quality that means sustained 
chattel value. 

As advancing mechanization multi- 
plies yields per man-hour, the financ- 
ing of farm equipment becomes bigger 
business. Case believes this business 
belongs to local banks. Case customers 
and dealers are encouraged to place 
their business with you. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Pariners in Providing 


| PAL 


HIGH-PRODUCING 
FARM MACHINERY 
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committee and council of adminis- 
tration, and also as vice-chairman of 
the committee on mortgage invest- 


ments. 


A prominent hotel man, Robert 
K. Christeaiierry, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Clinton 
Trust Company, New York City, 
filling a vacancy created by the death 
of William J. Waite in 1945. 
Christenberry is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hotel Astor. 


New chairman of the board of the 


Moser. 


controlling interest. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


tional Bank. 
Sd 
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Jefferson Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, is Byron W 
He succeeds Thomas T. 
Poleman, from whom he purchased 


Moser has been active 
St. Louis banking since 1903. 

was national president of the A. I. B. 
in 1912. A former vice-president of 
the St. Louis Union Bank and of the 
First National Bank, he subsequently 
was president of the Security Na- 


George M. Paterson, assistant 
cashier of The National Shawmut 


He 
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EMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DIRECTORS 
Garner A. Beckett 


President 
Riverside Cement Co. 
James L. Beebe 
O Melveny & Myers, 
Morney) 
Carleton F. Burke 
Real Estate 
Charles R. Fleishman 
Presdent, A. J. Bayer Co. 
H. F. Hahn 
Vice-President 
Gordon B.Kaufmann 
Archies 
A. L. Lathrop 
Vice-President 
1. O. Levy 
President. Bebrendi-Levy 
Insurance Agency 
J.C. Lipman 


Vice-President 


Joseph P. Loeb 
Loeb G Loeb, Attorneys 
Tom May 
Vice-Pressdent, The May 
Department Stores Co. 
Ben R. Meyer 
- President 
P.E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Howard J. Schoder 
Dorecter, Unson Hardware 
& Metal Co. 
F.S. Wade 
President, Southern 
California Gas Co. 
Olin Wellborn III 


Wellbora, Mitchell, 
Barrett & Rodi, Attorneys 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Regoweced 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S.Government Securities ...... $ 55,856,740.99 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 210,000.00 
ee ee 4.00 
re ee Os ae ae 
Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Park 
Other Real Estate Owned 
SI ERD 0 6's ace KW elon a mlneig ie alee 
a ea ee nt ee 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Resources 
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cr oa Oh eke bh 6 ee 8 eee ds Sees 
Ee Se ie ee $ 3,500,000.00 
MS Cid 6 We 414-+ dele Chee 3,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ........... 1,340,876.67 





Reserved for Contingencies... 0.2 ce cece 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends,etc. ......-.. 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected ~— unearned 


“freee 


EINES sore oe wie ood ata o0 eb dee es 

Deposits:Demand .......... $109,388,210.80 
Ts ite Se abel l Oot 2 30,072,044.31 
United States War Loan de- 


positsand other public funds 5,225,559.91 


$ 43,299,452.09 


56,066,744.99 
54,314,308.80 
1,650,000.00 
1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
1,248,320.10 
5,288.25 





$156,584,117.23 


$ 8,340,876.67 
607,443.82 
1,293,388.69 
1,304,879.53 
245,399.68 
106,313.82 


144,685,815.02 
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United States Government obligations carried at $9,690,000.00 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


= THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE e WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 


UNION BANK & TRUST COQ ° 1°05 4NSEES 


$156,584,117.23 
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Bank of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
been elected cashier of the bank. He 
has served the bank 30 years as 
teller, assistant branch manager and 
assistant cashier. Mr. Paterson suc- 
ceeds Stanley P. Wyatt, who has 
retired after 44 years’ service with 
the bank. 


7 


The following official promotions 
have taken place at the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle, Washington, 
Howard Bingaman, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president and 








H. BINGAMAN GUY C. HARPER 


manager of the Industrial Branch in 
Seattle; Guy C. Harper, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president 
and manager of the Ballard Branch 
in Seattle; Earl H. Latimer to 
assistant vice-president and manager 
of the main office veterans’ loan 
department; Orville J. Jelleberg to 
assistant vice-president and manager 
of the main office insurance depart- 
ment; and Walter G. Seelbach and 
Roscoe Drummond to assistant 
cashiers at the main office. 


* 


John C. Thompson, Newark, 
New Jersey, president of the New 
Jersey Realty 
Company, has 
been nominated 
to be the next 
president of 
the Mortgage 
Bankers Associ- 
ation of America 
to succeed Guy 
T. O. Hollyday 
of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Since the incep- 
tion of the as- 
sociation, nomination has been tan- 
tamount to election. 

Nominated for vice-presidency of 
the association was Aksel Nielson, 
executive vice-president of the Title 
Guaranty Company of Denver, 
Colorado. 





J. C. THOMPSON 


Official changes at the Kleberg 
First National Bank, Kingsville, 
Texas, following a merger of the First 
National and Robert J. Kleberg & 
Co., Bankers, include the naming of 
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| FINANCIAL CENTER FOR A 
{ || GREAT TRADING AREA 


Whether your collections in this great and grow- 


ing trading area are routine or most highly 


specialized, you can depend upon personal 
attention which insures speed, precision and 
general helpfulness to you and to your customers 


by routing your items through us. 


GATEWAY TO A GREAT 
DOMINION 


Our long established, close connections through- 


out Canada, from Halifax to Vancouver, wherever 





there are banking facilities, are also at your service. 





30 Banking Offices Throughout Detroit 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sam Fimble, Jr., as president. He 
had been vice-president and cashier 
of the First National. 

H. M. Harrel, president of the 
First National, has been made a 
vice-president of the merged institu- 
tion, along with Pierce Harlan. 
E. E. Moore, formerly assistant 
cashier, isnow cashier. J. K. Beretta 
continues as chairman of the board. 

. 


Edward L. Carpenter, a com- 
mercial loan department officer, was 
elected vice-president of Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, and 
Charles C. Burchard, formerly 








TUBULAR 
WRAPPER 
iS PUSHED 

UP FROM 

BOTTOM 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count 
coins into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom 
and crimp.ends. In five sizes. 


SET OF 5 SIZES 


WRITE TODAY—DEPT. 8 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 








Worlds Larges Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 
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C. C. BURCHARD E. L. CARPENTER 
personnel director, was named man- 
ager and chief executive officer of 
the bank’s United Office, 2000 W. 
25th Street, its largest branch. 

Continuing in loan administration 
work, Mr. Carpenter will have charge 
of the division dealing principally 
with Ohio banks and industries. 

* 


William E. Attwood, 84-year- 
old chairman of the board of the 
New Britain (Connecticut) Trust 
Company and president of the Bur- 
ritt Mutual Savings Bank in that 
city, was feted by friends in recogni- 
tion of his having reached his sixtieth 
year as a member of the New Britain 





A Connecticut banker is honored 


Club. He holds the record for con- 
tinuous membership in the club, 
which is composed of local indus- 
trialists, bankers, business and pro- 








CABLE ADDRESS 








Complete international and domestic banking facilities with 
correspondents in principal cities in Latin America. 


A foreign department with bilinguist personnel. 


PAN AMERICAN BANK OF MIAMI 


MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PANABANK 
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fessional men. The accompanying 
picture shows Mr. Attwood cutting 
an anniversary cake made especially 
for the occasion. 

Sd 


Following his resignation as assist- 
ant supervising examiner for the 
FDIC in the 
Southwest district, 
C. B. Sullivan 
has been elected a 
vice-president of 
the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of 
Dallas. His diver- 
sified banking 
career dates back 
29 years. It first 
embraced country 
bank work, and 
later Mr. Sullivan joined the banking 
department in Texas. He subse- 
quently was an officer of several 














Cc. B. SULLIVAN 


Texas banks, and in 1933 was 
appointed an FDIC examiner. 

rs 
The Bank of The Manhattan 


Company has regrouped into five 
divisions the na- 
tional business of 
its main office 
under the supervi- 
sion of Graham 
B. Blaine, vice- 
president. Leslie 
Coleman, vice- 
president, is now 
in charge of the 
bank’s business in 
the Southeastern 
and Southwestern 
states; William R. Driver, Jr., vice- 
president, is in charge of business in 
the New England states; Curtiss C. 
Grove, vice-president, is in charge 
of business in the Middle Atlantic 
states; John H. L. Janson, vice- 
president, is in charge of business in 
New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and the city of Detroit, Michigan; 
and Robert M. McCulloch, vice- 
president, is in charge of business in 
Chicago and the surrounding Middle 
Western states. 





G. B. BLAINE 


Promotions at The National Bank 
of Commerce, 
Seattle, include 
the naming of 
Walter E. Mit- 
chell as assistant 
vice-president and 
manager of the 
Alaska Depart- 
ment, succeeding 
the late Foster 
L. (Terry) Mc- 
Govern. Mr. Mit- 
chell joined the 
bank in 1916 as a messenger and 
has risen steadily in the National Bank 
of Commerce organization. 

George C. Marshall, manager of 














W. E. MITCHELL 
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in Congress 


. Washington was a city of 56,000 inhabitants and 
Messrs. Corcoran and Riggs, predecessors of Riggs & 
Company, maintained their banking house opposite the 


Treasury on Pennsylvania Avenue. The fiery Kentucky 
legislator’ s check drawn on them, written throughout 


in his own handwriting, is reproduced above. 


Since then, Washington's growth in population ranks it 
in size among the first twelve cities of the Nation, and 
The Riggs National Bank has become the 54th largest 
of the 15,000 banking institutions in the United States. 


NOW, AS IN 1852, our constant endeavor is to pro- 
vide complete banking facilities based on the highest 
concept of service to our clients, to the community and 
to the Nation. 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 





RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 
EIGHT CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Member — Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member — Federal Reserve System 








LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
WE ARE ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE ACCOUNTS 
OF BANK CORRESPONDENTS AND NATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
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the bank’s branch at Ilwaco, has 
been elected to Mr. Mitchell’s former 
post as manager of the Queen Anne 
branch. New manager at Ilwaco is 
David G. Colkett, who has been 
engaged in special personnel work 
at the head office. 


* 


The British Empire Medal, a 
reward for conspicuous service, has 
been presented to Technical Sergeant 
Dorothy Smith, 
now employed as a 
secretary by the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 
The award was 
made May 9 by 
Lord Inverchapel, 
British Ambas- 
sador. Sergeant 
Smith has also re- 
ceived the United 
States Bronze Star 
Medal for meritorious service. 





D. SMITH 


° 


Changes at the First National 
Bank, Montpelier, Vermont, include 
the election of Frank C. Corry as 
president, succeeding Arthur G. 
Eaton who becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. Corry has been vice- 
president and trust officer since 1941. 
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William F. Corry, a director, has 
been named vice-president. Louis 
J. Heney, assistant cashier, has also 
been given the title of assistant trust 
officer. 

* 


William A. Borders has been 
elected vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust 
Company, St. 
Louis, and in his 
new position will 
devote his time to 
the correspondent 
bank relations de- 
partment. Mr. 
Borders was for- 
merly with Halsey, 
Stuart & Com- 
pany in Chicago 
and St. Louis and was later an 
examiner for the FDIC. In 1945 he 
became vice-president of the Indus- 
trial Bank of St. Louis. 

+ 


W. A. BORDERS 


It has been announced that the 
controlling interest of the First 
National Bank of Hagerman, New 
Mexico, has changed hands from 
W. A. Losey and M. L. Stewart to 
J. E. Moore, Floyd Childress and 
associates of The First National 
Bank of Roswell, New Mexico. 


Clifford W. Helms, as vice-presi- 
dent and cashier will be in charge of 
the Hagerman bank. 


The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company of Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, has elected John D. Bain- 
er, former executive vice-president 
and secretary, president. Mr. Bainer 
succeeds the late John Earle Rey- 
nolds, well known in Pennsylvania 
as Meadville’s civic leader. 

Elected to vice-president at the 
bank, succeeding Mr. Bainer, is 
Carl A. Gilbert, a director of the 
bank. 


o 


A widely known Vermont banker, 
Reginald T. Cole, has joined the 
Title Guarantee 
and Trust Com- 
pany, New York 
City, as vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Cole 
was previously 
cashier of the 
Howard National 
Bank and Trust 
Company, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 
and from 1941-43 
was Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance in Vermont. 
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NCB TRAVELERS 


CHECK 
__ ARE SOLD Here : 
















GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS A HELPFUL SERVICE 


By selling them NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


Your customers will appreciate your suggestion that 











they convert their travel funds into National City Bank 

Travelers Checks. Then, instead of money that is lose-able 
} or steal-able they will have safe, universal currency 
_ that is spendable everywhere. Quick refund, if NCB 
Travelers Checks are lost or stolen! 
YOUR BANK GETS THE ENTIRE COMMISSION ON 
EVERY SALE! You increase Your Bank's revenue by 
retaining all the selling commission of 34 of 1% on every 
sale of NCB Travelers Checks. 


ORDER A SUPPLY OF NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS NOW! 
BE READY TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
Finut In World Wide Banking 


HEAD OFFICE—55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EX 
Lo ll foy 
AUTO PLAN y 


. “This Plan will 
bring us closer to 
more people” 


In bank after bank — wherever the Bank and 





Agent Auto Plan has been adopted — officers 
and directors have been quick to see its worth. 
As practical businessmen, they recognize the 
opportunities it offers for a greater volume 
~ of high quality loans which will produce sub- 





stantial bank earnings. They realize the ad- 


vantages of providing more service for more 


people — of putting the bank’s business on a 


broader, steadier base. 

They are discovering that the co-operation 
of insurance agents under this plan has real 
value . . . that in many cases, the kind of 
customers a bank wants already are on the 
books of local insurance men, who are 
directing them to co-operating banks. 

If your bank is not now co-operating on the 
Bank and Agent Auto Plan, we urge you to 
consider its possibilities. For complete infor- 
mation, consult the AXtna Agent in your 
community or write direct to the Home Office 
in Hartford. 





ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 





ccording to a recent Gov- 
ernment survey, there are over 
2,000,000 concerns now engaged 
in the retail, wholesale and manufac- 
turing business inthe U.S. Abig 
percentage of them carry heavy inven- 
tories on which they need—and would 


welcomie—field warehouse loans. 
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Let Douglas-Guardian “the bankers 
field warehouse company” help you 
in working out sound, profitable loans 
on inventory. We've served more than 
2500 banks in 44 States and success- 
fully field-warehouse more than 400 
types of products right on the bor- 


rowet’s premises. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 


CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat‘l Bank Bidg. 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Foreign Exchange Trends 


Canada at the end of 1946 had a 
reserve of gold and United States 
dollars of $1,244,900,000, and her im- 
port and export business in the year 
had maintained the traditional pattern 
of a large import surplus from the 
United States and a large export sur- 
plus to Great Britain and Western 
Europe, the 1946 report of the Cana- 
dian Foreign Exchange Control Board 
shows. Graham F. Towers, chairman 
of the CFECB, and governor of the 
Bank of Canada, in making the report 
to Parliament pointed out that the 
gold and U. S. dollar reserves were 
down $263,000,000 from 1945 and that 
the restoration of the Canadian dollar 
to parity with the U. S. dollar in July, 
1946, had involved a writing down by 
$163,600,000 of the value, in terms of 
Canadian dollars, of the gold and 
foreign exchange held in the exchange 
fund account. 


In 700 Canadian publications 











In 1946 Canada’s current account 
deficit in transactions with the United 
States reached an all-time high of 
$603,000,000. To the extent of $237,- 
000,000, however, this deficit was 
covered by gold and U. S. dollars 
received in transactions with other 
countries. Inflows of capital to Can- 
ada produced an additional $103,000,- 
000 leaving $263,000,000 as the amount 


- which it was necessary to cover out of 


gold and U. S. dollar reserves. 

Canada had a current account sur- 
plus in trade with the. sterling area in 
1946 of more than $650,000,000. This 
was financed to the extent of $150,- 
000,000 by the sale of gold by the 
United Kingdom to Canada. The 
bulk of the balance was financed by 
net credits and advances to Great 
Britain. Transactions with countries 
other than United States and sterling 
area showed a balance in Canada’s 
favor of about $400,000,000. Approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 of this amount 
represented relief and mutual aid 
shipments for which no payment was 
received, $210,000,000 was financed 
by Canadian export credits and the 
balance of $90,000,000 was paid by the 
countries concerned in U. S. dollars. 

The’ report points out that the 


Advertising planned credit 





LOANS... 


that lend wings to business 
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The way in which an aeroplane 








in flight ignores the mountains 
beneath it, makes it the 

symbol of Bank 
Credit. For in precisely the 
same way, in the world of 
industry, trade and commerce, 


tives they eet for themselves. 
With planned credit, their own 


d with 





what they need to achieve 
their aims and purpows. — 
If you, too, have a pian which 
Bank Credit would help you 
to carry out, call in end talk 
it over with us, 


"BANK-TORONTO 


B. S. VANSTONE, GENERAL MANAGER 








substantial gold and U. S. dollar re- 
serves which Canada had accumulated 
at the end of the war provided a 
breathing space in which Canada could 
import for cash and at the same time 
make substantial exports on credit to 
assist in the reconstruction and re- 
covery of those countries whose econ- 
omies were seriously impaired as a 
result of the war. The report stresses. 
the importance to Canada of the 
economic restoration of its overseas 
customers in order that they may ulti- 
mately be able to resume mutually 
profitable trade on a Cash basis. 


4 7 


Bank Advertising 


Canadian Bankers’ Association has 
started a new series of advertisements 
in about 700 Canadian publications on 
“How banking plays its part in the 
daily life and work of Canadians.’” 
The series, in French and English, is 
illustrated by the well-known Canadian 
artist Franklin Arbuckle, and carries 
a minimum of copy. One of the first 
tells how a bank loan to a furniture 
company with a big order provided 
new jobs in a Canadian community, 
and other advertisements will deal 
with similar typical cases of banking 
in Canadian life. 

The Bank of Toronto has started a 
new illustrated series of advertisements 
on commercial loans and the use of 
bank credit in business. 


« ¢ ° 


Changes in Canadian Exchange 
Regulations 


Canadians going to the United 
States on business or pleasure travel 
have until recently been able to obtain 
amounts up to $100 in United States 
dollars without special forms of the 
Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. This was a relaxation from a 
wartime requirement of permits for 
all such U. S. dollar purchases. The 
CFECB has now reinstated the regula- 
tion since it was found that some per- 
sons were going from bank to bank 
obtaining the minimum without a per- 
mit, and thus carrying more than the 
$100 without permit across the border. 
All transactions for U. S. money for 
travel now require a CFECB permit, 
which is surrendered on leaving Can- 
ada. 

The CFECB has also ruled that 
proceeds of sales by residents of 
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“TO SAVE LIVES AND 
PREVENT WORK DELAYS” 


In foreground, the steel work of Stuyvesant Town. Beyond, Peter 
Cooper Village nearing completion. 


HOUSING for more than 11,000 families—56 big apart- 
ment buildings on 8Qacres of land—in the heart of Man- 


hattan . . . more enduring tributes to the service of 
Insurance! 


Just as the war effort compelled the construction of great 
arms factories, training bases and war workers’ communi- 
ties, today’s national housing shortage again calls for an 
accelerated building program. A nation’s thanks to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its STtUYVESANT TOWN 
and PETER COOPER VILLAGE, symbols of housing relief on 
a country-wide scale! 


Vital Public Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
protection on these mammoth projects is provided by our 
organization, as on the huge PARKCHESTER housing devel- 
opment in the Bronx prior to the war. With this insurance 
program goes the highly important service of our Safety 
Engineers TO SAvE Lives AND PREVENT WorK DELAYS— 
a service which speeds essential construction. Our experi- 
ence in servicing both large and small projects can be 
applied to your construction or engineering problems. Our 
nearest agent or your broker will be glad to tell you how. 


+ 
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Canada, through outside markets, of 
Canadian-pay Government securities 
may be reinvested only in securities of 
the same type. Until recently, pro- 
ceeds could be reinvested in any type 
of Canadian or foreign security. In 
addition, proceeds from the sale of 
long-term Canadian Government secu- 
rities payable solely or optionally in 
U. S. dollars may now be reinvested 
only in securities of the same classifica- 
tion or in U. S. securities. The main 
effect of these changes is to discon- 
tinue the sale, by Canadians or Cana- 
dian residents to non-residents, of 
Canadian Government securities in 
exchange for Canadian stocks. The 
former rules appear to have had the 
effect of linking movements in the 
price of Canadian Government securi- 
ties in New York to those of Canadian 
stocks in the New York market. 

The CFECB has issued a pamphlet 
of questions and answers about the 
unofficial market in Canadian dollars. 
It gives reasons for the discount on 
Canadian dollars in the United States 
market, even though Canadians pay 
practically par for U. S. dollars, there 
being a difference of only one-half of 
1 per cent in buying U. S. dollars in 
Canada. 


Government-Guaranteed 
Farm Loans 


During 1946 a total of 13,030 farm- 
ers obtained loans totaling nearly 
$10,000,000 under the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act, according to a report 
of the first full year’s operations of the 
Act tabled in Parliament by Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott. Loans were 
made through the 3,200 branches of 
the chartered banks. Loans for the 
purchase of farm implements and farm 
trucks accounted for $7,488,347 in 1946, 
representing an actual sales volume of 
about $12,500,000. From information 
available it is reasonable to assume 
that practically all farm implement 
sales in Canada requiring financing 
are now being financed either through 
loans obtainable under the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act or through regu- 
lar bank loans, the report points out. 

Included in the total are loans to 
1,008 farmers to clear and break an 
estimated 50,000 acres of new land, 
mostly in sections of Western Canada. 
There were 303 loans for foundation 
and breeding stock totaling $190,937. 
Loans for construction, alteration and 
repair of farm buildings and houses 
are expected to expand as supply of 
materials and labor becomes more 
readily available. In a_ provincial 
breakdown of the loans, it is seen that 
Alberta and Saskatchewan account 
for 8,873 of the loans amounting to 
$6,500,000, Manitoba and Ontario 
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account for 3,371 loans amounting to 
$2,750,000, and the other five provinces 
account for the remaining 786 loans. 


. ¢ « 


Bank Personnel 


James Muir, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, has been 
appointed a director of the bank. He 
joined the Royal Bank in 1912, and 
after serving in various branches was 
made assistant general manager in 
1935 and general manager ten years 
later. 

J. E. Broome has been appointed 
manager of the real estate depart- 
ment of the Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company, Toronto. He has 
been with the company for the past 
16 years, and was assistant manager 
of the real estate department in 
charge of sales. 

Frank H. Brown, appointed deputy 
minister of national revenue at Ottawa 
last fall, has resigned on account of ill 
health. Formerly superintendent of 
the credits department of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, he was 
loaned to Ottawa early in the war as 
associate director of munitions pro- 
duction and was later changed to 
financial adviser in the Department 
of Reconstruction. 


S Sf Sf 


Shareholder Approval Given 
Trust Merger 


Shareholder approval has been ob- 
tained for the purchase by Guaranty 
Trust Company of Canada, with 
head office at Windsor, of the assets 
of the Capital Trust Corporation 
Limited, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
for $1,506,540 cash. Completion of 
the amalgamation is dependent upon 
governmental assent. 

The combined resources of the two 
trust companies and the business of 
each will be carried on under the 
name of Guaranty Trust Company of 
Canada. The total resources of the 
company will aggregate approximately 
$50,000,000. 


Banks Disapprove Condensed 
Ink Pens 


Canadian banks are advising cus- 
tomers’ that the condensed ink type 
pens cannot be used for signing checks 
or other legal documents. Some of 
the inks are reported to fade com- 
pletely in six months or a year. The 
banks point out that ordinary ink 
must be used in pens used for signing 
any documents and checks which must 
necessarily be kept as records. 





Selling Keenery 


The snowcapped mountains, rushing rivers, 
crystal lakes and verdant forests—the fertile 
fields and rolling plains—the giant dams and 
varied wonders of the Pacific Northwest— 
all bring a flood of tourist dollars to this year- 
round vacation land. 


Washington’s tourist trade is an industry 
ranking closely with the state’s agriculture, 
timber and fisheries. Its revenues support 
many specialized lines of business and con- 


tribute to the prosperity of other industries. 


Why not plan to visit this wonderland on 
your next vacation trip? 


Serving this evergreen playground, the 
Seattle-First National Bank assists in financ- 
ing many of these activities. Many who come 


to play remain to invest. 


conditions in the Pacific Northwest, 
will be mailed to you upon request, 


a” 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member FDIC 






















A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION of this Bank, giving 


a careful review and digest of business and industrial 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


How to Read a Financial Re- 
port ... It has been found that 
relatively few people extract all the 
meaning from financial reports. The 
exceptional feature of this booklet is 
that it makes the job of learning to 
understand such reports very inter- 
esting. After thoroughly inspecting 
the report as a means of communicating 
company condition, the booklet asks 
and answers the question, “Just what 


does the balance sheet show?” in terms - 


of the holder of company bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks. It is felt 
that this 28-page, charted and illus- 
trated book may be a valuable addition 
to many financial officers’ business 
libraries. 


Mortgage-Life Insurance Plans 
. « - Recent developments in the home 
financing business have brought new 
emphasis to “‘combination mortgage- 
life insurance plans,’ which are de- 
signed to assure a mortgagor’s heirs of 
a debt-free home. This pamphlet out- 
lines this type of monthly reducing 
term insurance. It may serve as an 
explanation of such plans for the 
lender or, used by him, it may be 
valuable as a guide in explaining the 
plan to customers. 


Opportunities and Pitfalls in 
Foreign Trade . . . This booklet 
explains the pitfalls in foreign trade, 
as well as its opportunities. In its 
16 pages are combined and summarized 
the findings of a large bank’s research 
staff and those of its world-wide corre- 
spondent organization. 


400 California Street ... This 
is the interesting story of one of the 


These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred prompily to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





oldest bank foreign departments in the 
country, telling of its operations and 
its 83-year-old principles by which the 
bank has become even more widely 
known abroad than in the United 
States. 


Quiz on Railroads. . . This book- 
let provides in convenient form the 
answers to 450 questions which are 
frequently asked about the American 
railroads. Besides answering ques- 
tions on rails as a field for investment, 
the booklet has information on the 
history of the railroads, their physical 
properties, their operations, their ac- 
complishments, their importance as 
purchasers of industrial products, and 
as taxpayers. Its 80 pages are packed 
with authentic source material for all 
who have use for railroad facts. 


Following are four bank-published 
booklets which should be of particular 
interest to financial advertising men. 
They use contrasting methods to. pro- 
mote community enterprise, industrial 
expansion — and sponsor banks’ services. 


Florida . . . With the aid of color 


‘ 


photos, graphs and charts, this attrac- 
tive book gives the reader an intimate 
acquaintance with 20 Florida com- 
munities, from Pensacola to Key West. 
Prepared as a souvenir, it is a fine 
example of indirect bank advertising. 


Bird’s-eye View of a Bank at 
Work . . . This booklet has drawn 
favorable éomment from bank adver- 
tising authorities for its concentrated, 
interesting and complete manner of 
selling bank services. Caricatured 
illustration is combined with descrip- 
tions of bank activity. 


Correspondent Bank Service 
- - « An unusual 35-page booklet 
which details the services which one 
bank may offer another. In addition 
to its possible value as an example of 
correspondent-bank promotion, the 
booklets’ itemizing of such services 
may aid bank men in taking inventory 
of like services offered by any given 
bank. 


Butler County .. . In article 
form, this booklet reviews 30 of the 
industries within a community, under 
the subheading, “A good place to 
live—A good place to work—A good 
place to do business.” 


Still Timely 


The Farm Land Boom... This 
booklet explains a large insurance 
company’s ll-year-old formula for 
appraising farm-loan risks and shows 
how this formula is being altered to 
deal with the changing evaluations of 
farm land in different sections of the 
country. 


Useful additions to the bank or financial officer’s library 
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Announcing . . . The new SPEED KING Model 
Adjusto Tray Binder for faster, easier bookkeeping! 


(Shown here as used in connection with the popular Hi-Lo Reference and Posting Stand) 


The new S-K Model embodies exclusive features which enable your 
operators to get the most from your bookkeeping machines with the 
least possible energy and error. One of the new features of the improved 
Adjusto Tray Binder is that the sheets automatically assume correct 
posting position as the Tray is being opened. S-K saves time in paper 
handling . . . facilitates ease of operation and reduces operator fatigue. 


EXPERT SERVICE 


By Factory Representatives 
In These Cities : 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Dayton 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 


Please write for free descriptive Booklet 
. and send sample of your sheet 


New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
San Antonio 
Seattle 
Shreveport 
Sioux City 
Springfield, Ill. 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Tulsa 

Waco 
Washington 
Wichita 





le EBURE 


Features of the New S-K Model 


@ New 2-Way Capacity Control 

@ Saves Starting Time 

@ Compressor Plates for YOUR sheets 

@ Instant Offset and Stuffing 

@ Locked Ledger Security .. 

@ Pivoted Front Compressor Optional 

@ Increased capacity (lower cost per filing inch) 

@ Automatic sheet alignment (without guide rods) 
®@ Positive compression 

@ 36 Stock Sizes—6 Colors 





DELIVERY. ..30 Days or Less! Direct from Factory to You 


EFEBURE corPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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COURT DEPESIONS 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, sr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the District of Columbia 








Accepted for Collection Only immediately against the full amount of “The credits established by these 

. , thedepositsin questioninsame manner deposits and others in the course of 
sdhaks Unlia to teen are as if they had been cash deposits. dealing between the depositor and the 
of certain sight drafts deposited in a 
Seattle bank. The question involved 
was whether the bank was the owner . 
of the drafts or merely the depositor’s 
agent for collection. 

“It is held by the greater weight of 
authority,” the court declared, “that 
when paper endorsed without restric- 
tion is deposited in a bank and the 
depositor’s account is at once credited 
with the amount thereof, the depositor 
becomes the creditor of the bank; the 
bank becomes the owner of the paper 
and in making the collection is not the 
agent for the depositor, notwithstand- 
ing any right of the bank to charge 
back in the event of dishonor. 

“It is contended here, however, that 
the bank became merely an agent for 
collection. under the provisions of the 
Bank Collection Code in the State of 
Washington. This statute states that 
‘except as otherwise provided by 
agreement, where an item is deposited 
or received for collection, the bank of S 
deposit shall be agent of the depositor 
for Golleation: even towers 

“Since the statute does not indicate 
any test of what facts will evidence an 
agreement to the contrary, the provi- on 
sion is subject to conflicting interpreta- 
tions. Hence, to determine whether a 
there was an agreement between the h lit p 
depositor and the bank that the seven i e 5 
bank should not be a mere agent for 
collection, we must look to the inten- 








Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations—to 
test use of radio “‘microwaves” for Long Distance services 


tion of the parties, which may be 
gathered from the form of the endorse- 
ment on the paper itself, the right 
accorded to the depositor to draw 
unrestrictedly upon the funds credited 
to him in advance of collection, and 
the general course of dealing between 
the bank and the depositor. 

‘“‘A printed provision on the back of 
the deposit slip stating that all items 
are accepted for collection only is not 
controlling. Such a provision is sub- 
ject to a contrary agreement between 
the parties as evidenced by their con- 
duct, and as it is a rule adopted solely 
for the benefit of the bank, it may be 
waived by honoring checks against 
uncollected deposits. 

“All the documents (sight drafts) 
before the court were endorsed in 
blank. It is clear from the testimony, 
supported by the transcripts of the 
account in evidence, that the deposi- 
tor in this case had the right to draw 





Built by the Bell System, they will provide a new kind of 


Long Distance communication. 


Each hilltop tower is a relay station between New York 
and Boston* for very short radio waves. 

These “microwaves” are free from static and most man- 
made interference. But they shoot off into space instead of 
following the earth’s curve. So they have to be penees into 
a beam and aimed at the next tower, about 30 miles away. 

That’s the job of the four big, square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 


These radio relay systems may be used for Long Distance 
telephone calls and to transmit pictures, radio broadcasts and 
television programs. 


This is another example of the Bell System’s effort to 
provide more and better Long Distance service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Ras SY 
*We have applied to the Federal C icati C for authority to start a similar 
: “- link later between New York and Chicago. 
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are exemplified in BRANDT made 
coin handling machines for banks. 


Accuracy re 


of BRANDT equipment means the elimi- 
nation of annoying and costly errors with 
their consequent loss of time. 


Speed. . 


assures doing the required work 
quickly, orderly and inexpensively. 


Durability . . 


means dependable, trouble-free service 
for a long period. 


Use the coupon below to ob- 
tain further information : 


Se, te a eae 






BRANDT 
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Model 100 Brandt Automatic 


Cashier—Pays any amount from lc 
to 99c by pressing a single key. Coins 
delivered to teller to pass to customers. 





Model 200 Brandt Automatic 
Cashier—Pays any amount in coins 
from le to de by pressing one key. 
Coins delivered directly to customers 
by means of a delivery chute and cup. 





Brandt Sorter and Counter—Sorts 
and counts coins by denomination 
several times as fast as by hand. 





Hand Operated Counter and Pack- 
ager—Counts coins into bags or in 


set amounts for 
equipment can also 
ven, 


kaging. This 
supplied motor 





“BRANDT” and “CASHIER” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 





bank were neither conditional nor 
restricted. It appears from all: the 
evidence, therefore, that the deposits 
in question were intended by the 
parties to be for immediate credit and 
not for collection, so that the statute 
(Bank Collection Code) does not 
apply. Accordingly, the bank became 
owner of the documents (sight drafts). 

“It is of interest to note here that 
the agency theory of the Bank Collec- 
tion Code has been discarded by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
and that the purchase view set forth 
in City of Douglas vs. Federal Reserve 
Bank (271 U. S. 489) has been tenta- 
tively adopted.” (Martin vs. Huber, 
68 New York Supplement, Second 
Series, 53.) 


¢ 


Discovery of Forgery 


Two Illinois business men negotiated 
through the employee of one of them 
to buy certain stocks of whisky from 
a third party. They gave their checks 
for the money to the employee, drawn 
to him as payee, with instructions to 
place the checks in escrow in a named 
bank. The escrow bank was to pay 
over the money when notified that the 
whisky had been delivered. 

The escrow plan was never carried 
out. Instead the employee turned 
over the checks to the seller without 
endorsing them. 

The whisky was never delivered. 
The payee’s endorsement was forged 
on them and the checks cashed by the 
respective banks on which they were 
drawn. 

The whisky was supposed to be 
delivered early in January and from 
then until April the payee’s employer 
called the seller to insist upon de- 
livery of the whisky. At the end of 
April the seller admitted he could not 
deliver and promised to refund the 
money by June 5. When this promise 
was not kept the two business men 
told their story to the state’s attorney, 
who arranged a conference of all the 
parties on July 3, when the seller 
promised to pay back the money in 
August. On August 26 both business 
men signed a criminal complaint 
against the seller alleging that he had 
feloniously obtained the money from 
them “by means of the confidence 
game.” No charge of forgery was 
made against anyone at that time. 

One man reported the forgery of 
the payee’s endorsement to his bank 
on August 31. The other did not do 
so until September 30. The payee’s 
employer admitted that he knew his 
employee’s signature and that when 
he first saw his canceled check on 
April 16 he knew the endorsement was 
not genuine. 

The court pointed out that although 
the suit against the two banks was 
brought by the payee, he was in fact 
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merely the agent or trustee of the two 
depositors who might be considered 
the “‘real’”’ plaintiffs and subject to any 
defense which the bank might make 
against them just as though they had 
brought the suit themselves. 

“Both men,” said the Illinois court, 
“‘must have learned before April that 
the seller had the money and that the 
proceeds were not in escrow. Both of 
them received bank statements in 
February and each month thereafter. 
Neither of them used any diligence 
whatever in examining his statements. 

“They did know, however, that the 
money had been withdrawn from their 
accounts, and it would be charitable 
to characterize their inaction as noth- 
ing more than carelessness; we think 
it amounted to a purposeful breach of. 
the duty owed the banks to report the 
discrepancies at a much earlier date. 

“The authorities are all agreed that 
in a case of this kind it is the duty of 
the depositor to notify the bank im- 
mediately upon his discovery of the 
forgery. There is some controversy in 
the authorities as to what results shall 
follow the breach by the depositor of 
his duty in this respect. The trend of 
the Illinois cases is, that the depositor 
who fails to notify his bank of the 
forgeries as soon as they are dis- 
covered loses all right of action against 
the bank. It is the depositor’s duty to 
discover the forgery and upon its dis- 
covery to promptly notify the bank. 
It is well settled also that a drawee 
bank, even though under no duty to 
discover a forged endorsement, in 
order to recover from a cashing bank 
money paid on a check with a forged 
endorsement, must notify the cashing 
bank within a reasonable time after 
the discovery of the forgery. 

“The foregoing decisions and prece- 
dents are applicable here even though 
the suit was brought by the payee 
rather than the depositors. It was 
only after negotiations to get the 
whisky had broken down and after 
unsuccessful attempts, with extensions 
of time, had been made to collect the 
money from the seller that these two 
depositors, as an afterthought, resorted 
to proceedings against their banks. 

“Action against the banks was then 
brought in the name of their agent, 
the nominal payee of the checks, who 
admittedly had no interest in the trans- 
action. It would be unconscionable, in 
the circumstances, to permit these two 
men to shift their loss to the banks.” 

The lower court’s judgment against 
the banks was reversed. (Magid vs. 
Drexel National Bank, 71 North- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 898.) 

* S é 


Outlawed Notes As 
Consideration 


The maker of certain notes, when 
sued by the payee in New Hampshire, 





P. S. Dear Public: 








Forgive us if we bore you... 
The above repetition is for the 
benefit of some of our salesmen— 
who say that our advertising 
doesn’t emphasize enough the fact 
... that the Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter seals the envelope flap at 
the same time it prints the postage 
stamp and postmark on the front! 

What’s so remarkable about 
a machine that seals envelopes? 
You could probably invent one 
yourself some rainy Saturday, or 
even if it wasn’t raining. Then try 
and find somebody to buy it! 

But a machine that 
also prints postage 





and postmark—any amount of 
postage for any kind of mail—and 
does its own bookeeping . . . that’s 
a pretty wonderful machine! 


Ir you’p like to know how a 
postage meter can help in your 
own bank...call the nearest office 
of Pitney-Bowes. And when the 
salesman comes over, tell him 
that you know all about sealing 
the flap but what else does it do? 
...Or maybe you’d like your 
information in a little booklet 
with pictures? If so, write us direct 
... Sincerely yours—Advertising 
Department. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


POSTAGE METER 








Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 3113 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 








contended that he was not liable be- 
cause the notes were given in place of 
certain outlawed notes and on the 
understanding that they would never 
be enforced against him. 

Ruling against the maker, the New 
Hampshire court said: 

“The giving of a note in place of a 
prior one, even though the latter is 
outlawed, does not involve a failure 
of consideration. The old debt is the 
consideration for the new promise, but 
the new promise, and not the old debt, 
is the measure of the creditor’s right. 
This is the general law. 
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“Similarly we must reject the de- 
fense based on the allegation that 
‘there was an understanding between 
the parties that the notes would never 
be enforced and would become effec- 
tive, if at all, upon the death of the 
maker.’ The notes were payable on 
demand, and parol evidence tending 
to vary their terms is inadmissible. 
The parol evidence rule excludes evi- 
dence tending to show an agreement 
or terms inconsistent with the terms 
of the note.” (Samales vs. Essie, 51 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 639.) 

While the New Hampshire court 
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The new Bale-O-Matic picks up the 
hay, slices and ties it into firm 40 inch 
bales of a density and weight pre- 
selected by the tractor operator— 
the only manpower required. Bales 
are tied with two strands of steel 
wire while under compression and 
are counted as delivered from the 
rear of the machine. 

Outstanding Features: Bale chemnber, 
plunger and packer head and arms 
are all of steel welded construction. 
Knife steel sheer blade assures easy 
separation of uniform —_— of hay. 
Hardened cut steel plunger and 
counter shaft drive gears run in en- 
closed oil bath. Roller chain driven 
drive shafts turn on roller bearings 
or bronze bushings and are equipped 
with safety spring release clutches. 
The light draft Bale-O-Matic is 
mounted on pneumatic wheels and 
is powered by a 4 cylinder “‘V”’ type 
air cooled motor. 

For complete information on the 
many outstanding features of the 
Bale-O-Matic and other Modern 
MM MaAc8iIneEs AND TRACTORS, see 
your MM Dealer. MM Modern 
Machine Tools for your farm factory 
means extra profits for you. MODERN 
MM Mac3uinery IS WORTH WAITING 
FOR—BUT GET FACTS NOW. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MINNESOTA. U S.A 
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made a strict application of the parol 
evidence rule in this case, courts in 
other states have on occasion per- 
mitted makers of notes to prove so- 
called “conditional delivery’ of the 
notes; for example, where it was shown 
that the notes were given and re- 
ceived on condition that they were not 
to be enforced unless the sale of cer- 
tain property was effected. Of course, 
such a defense would be available in 
the courts that permit it only when 
the suit is between the original parties 
to the instrument; it could not be 
made in any case against a holder in 
due course. 
¢ Sd * 


No Preliminary Injunction 
Against National Bank 


The Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey recently made the interesting 
point that while state courts have 
jurisdiction over much litigation in- 
volving national banks, they are pro- 
hibited from issuing any attachment, 
injunction or execution against a na- 
tional bank before final judgment in 
any legal proceeding to which the 
bank is a party. 

In the New Jersey case certain com- 
plainants petitioned the court of 
chancery for a preliminary injunction 
to restrain a national bank from 
amending its articles of association and 
executing a proposed plan for increas- 
ing its common stock. The purpose 
of the desired injunction was to pre- 
vent the bank from proceeding with 
its plans until the case should be 
heard and decided by the court. The 
right of the New Jersey court to dis- 
pose of the case ultimately was not 
involved. 

Ruling that the court had no power 
to make such a preliminary order 
against the bank, the Vice Chancellor 
said: 

*‘Manifestly, this is an application 
to obtain what is equivalent to a pre- 
liminary injunction against the defend- 
ant bank. It is acknowledged that the 
defendant is a banking association 
organized under the laws of the 
United States. 

**A national bank is not only created 
and governed but also protected by 
Federal legislation, which the state 
courts must recognize and respect. 
I was aware that Congress had or- 
dained that national banks might sue 
and be sued in courts of law and equity 
as fully as natural persons, but I have 
sought to ascertain, for the purposes of 
this case, what limitations, if any, 
Congress had imposed upon the juris- 
dictional powers of state courts in 
causes of this nature. 

‘In the pursuit I came upon Section 
5242 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, Title 12, Section 91, 
U.S. C. A.,-which reads: ‘And no 
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attachment, injunction or execution 
shall be issued against such association 
or its property before final judgment 
in any suit, action, or proceeding in 
any State, county or municipal court.’ 

“T have located an earlier decision 
of this court in which it was held that 
this court is bound by the Federal 
statute just quoted and will accord- 
ingly refuse to grant an injunction 
before final judgment is had against 
a defendant national bank. This deci- 
sion was affirmed by the court of 
errors and appeals and by which the 
following judgment was given. 

“We are not presently concerned 
with the jurisdiction of this court to 
hear this cause and render a decree in 
it. The impediment seems to be the 


Federal statute which ordains that no- 


preliminary injunction shall be granted. 
Therefore, the precise, naked point 
before me is the present application 
for a preliminary injunction, or its 
present, modern equivalent, in view 
of the Federal statute. 

“Besides the decision mentioned I 
have located several other illuminative 
decisions, and all of them lead me to 
doubt the authority of this court to 
grant the desired preliminary injunc- 
tion against the defendant national 
bank in this cause. 

“Since counsel for the complainants 
are evidently unable to direct me to 
any avenue of escape from the prohibi- 
tion of the Federal statute, I am 
obliged to discharge the order in this 
case.” 

The court pointed out that this 
statute does not prohibit the attach- 
ment or garnishment of a deposit in a 
national bank by a proceeding in a 
state court. In such a case, however, 
the bank is merely a stakeholder and 
has no direct interest in the transac- 
tion. (Bachman vs. First-Mechanics 
National Bank, 51 Atlantic Reporter, 
Second Series, 114.) 


S ¢ 


THE “NEW” 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


keen desire for lighter, brighter lobbies, 
and the utmost in convenience for the 
customer. : 

In California, of course, congestion 
in banks since the war has been in- 
creased by the inrush of newcomers 
from other states. A population equal 
to the state of Iowa has been added to 
California since 1940. But large as 
the figures are, they do not account for 
the increased demand for banking 
facilities. While the population has 
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on “Credit Loss Control’’ 


What will happen to your customers’ receivables . . . if btisiness 
failures and credit losses continue to climb? Since V-J Day credit 
losses have climbed rapidly . . . following the same basic pattern 
that appeared after’ World War I. And in that period of readjust- 


ment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 553% of the 1919 
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total in just two years! No one knows -how.far the present trend 
will go... . but you can be certain that your customers will not 
suffer from credit worries or loss, if they have American Credit 
Insurance. 


Many banks now advise customers to carry American Credit 
Insurance. Some insist on this added protection in granting com- 
mercial loans... and the bank may now be included as a named 
assured without charge. “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a 
timely book . . . contains important facts and figures that you 
need. It presents actual credit history and credit loss cases . . . and 
shows how your customers can safeguard their accounts receivable 
and profits. For a copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 49, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Angeles County have increased the 
number of checking customers by 
85 per cent. At Security-First Na- 
tional, the number of checking account 
customers has increased 110 per cent 
and the number of our small loan cus- 
tomers 150 per cent, since 1940. 
Another factor that has acquired 
increased importance in the new bank- 
ing is that of convenience and accessi- 
bility. When the family, and particu- 
larly the housewife comes into the 
picture, the ease of reaching the 
bank’s quarters, and the accessibility 
of the various departments become 
dominant. Many of the newer branches 
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of our bank, for example, have been 
established in residential districts. 
Some, denied good quarters because 
of the shortage ef labor and materials, 
are operating in former real estate 
offices, millinery stores, garages, and, 
in one case a former mortuary. One 
of our banks operates with a 14% 
foot frontage by 60 feet in depth. 
Obviously the newer banking in- 
volves a larger staff, placing new 
emphasis upon employee relationships, 
and matters of training, supervision 
and morale. House organs, insurance 
and pension plans, suggestion systems 
and other methods of winning and 





SYSTEMS 


Rand M¢Nally Complete Systems for handling 
all types of Savings Clubs, and Rand MCNally 
Coupon Book Systems for handling Personal 
Loans, Time Payment Plans, etc., are in use 
in hundreds of banks because they win cus- 
tomer good will, eliminate errors, save time 
and money. Write for complete information. 
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holding the good will and co-operation 
of the staff assume greater importance. 

Popular banking business of modern 
type also requires more advertising 
and promotion than the old. Where a 
bank deals not with hundreds of cus- 
tomers, but with hundreds of thou- 
sands, there is greater need for use of 
the printed word in explaining the 
nature, character and value of the new 
services being offered. 

In our advertising we make every 
effort to present our story in clear-cut, 
simple language. We want the readers 
of our advertisements to become in- 
formed about the completeness of the 
services we offer. To accomplish this 
we use all the standard advertising 
mediums —newspapers, radio, direct 
mail, booklets, folders, etc. In many 
of our advertisements we quote our 
charges for the services offered. Nor- 
mally each of our installment loan 
advertisements includes a table show- 
ing the cost of the loans and the 
amount of the monthly payments. 
Trust advertisements include tables 
showing the cost of settling estates of 
various sizes. The family, which for 
years has dealt with retail merchants, 
expects and understands this approach, 
and responds to it. 


BANKER of the old school, review- 

ing the trend described above, might 
observe: “This is nothing new. The 
savings banks pioneered this field 
years ago. Theirs has always been 
‘family’ banking. The only thing new 
is the entrance of the commercial 
banks into the field. And the com- 
mercial banks would be wiser to mind 
their own business. Through the 
years the commercial banks, as the 
name implies, served commerce and 
industry. It’s a good field and they 
should stick to it.” 

There are three reasons why it seems 
to us, the argument above is not fully 
applicable. In the first place, some, 
although not all, of the newer services 
offer a substantial year-round profit 
to banks. Sources of income of this 
kind, widely diversified, and not fluctu- 
ating greatly with the seasons, are 
none too common in the banking 
business. This advantage is not one 
to be lightly overlooked. 

Second, is the fact that in recent 
years personal holdings —as contrasted 
with corporate holdings —of currency, 
bank deposits, and government securi- 
ties, have been reaching very high 
levels. In mid-1946 the total was 
152 billion, whereas business holdings 
of wealth of the same type amounted 
to only 70 billion. Perhaps more 
important is the fact that in the previ- 
ous twelve months personal holdings 
increased 18 billion, whereas business 
holdings declined 2 billion. The modi- 
fication of commercial bank services to 
fit the growing financial importance 
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of the individual citizen would seem, 
therefore, to be a timely and logical 
move. 
Third, and perhaps most important, 
is the effect of the new banking upon a 
the public relations problems of finan- Not at all! 
cial institutions. Some years ago, a 
national survey indicated that 38 per 
cent of the people in the United States 
believed it would be better if the banks 
were operated by the government. 
Now, according to a survey just re- 
leased the percentage of persons favor- 
ing government ownership has dropped 
to 26 per cent. Somehow, within a 
decade, 10,000,000 adults have changed 
their minds about the banks. 
Undoubtedly the sale of war bonds, 
bringing millions of purchasers into. 
bank lobbies, there to discover that 
bankers are human, friendly people, 
has been the most important factor in 
this changed public viewpoint. Yet 
the wider use by ‘many millions of 
people of the newer, more popular 
banking services has also played a 
major part in this changed public 
viewpoint. The newer services have 
appealed to the masses. They have 
brought strangers into banks for their 
first contact with the banking world. y 
They have attracted new groups of _ 
people to banks to be impressed with 
the banks’ fairness, honesty and will- 
ingness to serve. Winning the patron- | 
age and good will of these new groups 
is one of the finest achievements of the S S 
new banking. In years to come, it W E T Oo N PA PE R 


may appear as a milestone in banking’s 


forward progress. 
7 a 2 
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PROFIT | WESTON MAKES IT 
SHARING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


allow one point for each $100 of com- 
pensation, plus one point for each year 
of service, and then have the funds 
divided in the ratio that each em- 
ployee’s total points bears to the total 
of all participating employees.” 

After making a thorough study of 
comparable employee-benefit plans, 
the Security National Bank, Kansas 
Cily, Kansas, inaugurated its Profit- 
Sharing Plan and Trust Agreement 
in 1944. With three years’ experience 
behind his bank’s program, the presi- 
dent of the bank, Maurice L. Brei- 
denthal, evaluates the plan as “very 
satisfactory” and especially emphasizes 
the fact that “influence on the official 
staff is gratifying.” 

The bank’s formula calls for a 
contribution of 10 per cent of the 
bank’s net earnings to the _ profit- 
sharing fund each year, after deducting 
from its earnings $6.00 per share on its 
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common capital stock. Like most of 
today’s plans, provision is made for 
altering the percentage of contribution 
so that it never exceeds 15 per cent of 
the bank’s fixed payroll, complying 
with Bureau of Internal Revenue 
regulations and taking advantage of 
tax privileges possible under such 
plans. 

Every staff member of the bank, 
from top management down, is a 
participant in the program. Each is 
permitted, if he chooses, to contribute 
5 per cent of his salary to the fund, 
adding thus to the accumulation in 
‘-his account and sharing to a greater 
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degree in returns on the fund’s invest- 
ment. About half of the staff take 
advantage of this provision. The 
trust department of the bank manages 
this and all other parts of the profit- 
sharing accumulation without charge, 
although a charge is permitted under 
the plan. 

Profits are shared entirely on the 
basis of employee salaries. Employees 
do not receive any part of these profits 
during their period of service, but they 
are kept continuously aware of the 
plan’s benefits. The plan itself is well 
calculated to hold down employee 
turnover; if an officer or employee 
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KNOWS THE SHOALS 


Every highly profitable venture has its 
danger spots to watch for —and that 
goes for consumer credit. 


Banks new in consumer credit must 
know where to go full steam ahead and 
where to travel more cautiously. 


For real success, chart well your course 
— if possible, with the help of an old 
skipper who knows the shoals. Industrial 
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leaves his position at the bank within 
five years after becoming a participant 
in the program, he automatically for- 
feits his bank-contributed accumula- 
tions. Such forfeitures are distributed 
to the accounts of remaining partici- 
pants. From five to twelve years’ 
service entitles a participant to an 
increasing percentage of his accumula- 
tions and at the end of twelve years’ 
service 100 per cent of his accumulation 
is distributable. As for the contribu- 
tions made to the fund by an employee 
or the interest on such funds, they are 
his whenever he retires. 

Administering the plan at Security 
National is a committee of three bank- 
appointed men. They serve at the 
pleasure of the board and all vacancies 
in the committee are filled by appoint- 
ment. Expenses of the committee are 
paid by the bank but committeemen 
do not receive salary for their work on 
the profit-sharing program. 

“Fundamentally,” said Mr. Brei- 
denthal in reviewing his plan, “I be- 
lieve a program of this kind is justifia- 
ble and fair. I believe it represents 
the proper assumption of an obliga- 
tion which all banks owe to their em- 
ployees . . . I believe it is the real 
answer to many of our personnel 
problems.” 


BANKERS with profit-sharing plans 
often speak of the necessity, or de- 
sirability, of promoting a good under- 
standing of the plan among employees. 
They say that the program and its 
benefits should occasionally be called 
to employees’ attention by a posting 
of fund accumulations and by the 
issuance of individual statements. 

Many bankers testify that they be- 
lieve the forceful and comprehensive 
manner with which their profit-sharing 
plans were introduced to the employees 
has much to do with the plans’ effec- 
tiveness. This is often accomplished 
by issuing impressive and readable 
introductory booklets to employees, 
timed to build enthusiasm which cul- 
minates in inauguration ceremonies 
for the plans. Several of these intro- 
ductory booklets are illustrated on 
page 23. Photos taken at the inaugu- 
ration of the Profit Sharing-Retirement 
Trust Agreement of The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, are shown on pages 22-23. 

A good example of an effective 
introductory booklet is the one with 
which the Monterey County Trust & 
Savings Bank of Salinas, California, 
introduced its Profit-Sharing Trust in 
December, 1946. Following is the 
message which the president of the 
bank, A. C. Hughes, wrote for the 
first pages of the booklet: 

“For a long time we have been 
seeking some method whereby. our 
employees could be given more of an 
incentive to increase the earnings of 
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the bank and to assist them in accumu- 
lating a nest egg . . . We have not 
been in position to install a pension 
plan, and even now we would hesitate 
to assume the set yearly contributions 
that such a plan would require. 
Nevertheless, we want to do as much 
as our resources and earnings will per- 
mit. We believe that this plan will 
accomplish much in this direction. 

“Each year in which the bank makes 
sufficient profit a definite portion will 
be appropriated to the trust and 
accumulated for the benefit of partici- 
pants. During years when there are 
no profits to share, no contribution 
will be made, but in years when profits 
are good the contributions will be 
generous. In other words, the trust 
will be a true reflection of the bank’s 
success, and similarly the benefits 
accruing to employees will be a true 
reflection of their contributions to the 
success of the bank. 

“The main features of the trust are 
briefly summarized in the following 
pages in the form of questions and 
answers...” 

Through pointed questions and an- 
swers which follow this introduction, 
employees are made to feel that the 
plan ties their interests to the bank’s 
welfare in a mutually beneficial way. 
They are shown why the bank allows 
participation only after three years’ 
service, that there is no distinction 
made in the plan between employees 
and officers, just what each one of 
their shares consists of, and other 
matters of personal interest to the 
employees. 

The plan itself is much like that of 
Security National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas, which has been reviewed. 


ONE of the long-established profit- 

sharing plans is that of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. It 
was set up in January, 1916, for the 
announced dual purpose of helping 
employees and the bank, and has been 
modified importantly only by trans- 
ferring title of the fund from the bank 
to five trustees chosen by the bank’s 
board of directors. Changing condi- 
tions, however, have led the bank to 
set up a subsequent profit-sharing plan 
and a pension plan which supplement 
the 1916 program. 

The management in 1916 recognized 
that family expenses made it extremely 
difficult for a good many employees 
and even junior officers to save ade- 
quately for their old age. 

But the bank thought the employee 
who had been thus situated would cer- 
tainly be encouraged and aided in 
carrying out a systematic savings pro- 
gram of his own when he could count 
on having his savings supplemented at 
retirement with a substantial sum 
from the profit-sharing fund. Em- 
ployee saving was therefore made 
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Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Ex- 
press office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, representing the 
Airlines of the United States. 
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an integral part of the plan. 

The 1916 profit-sharing plan will for 
convenience be referred to as Plan 
No. 1. It provides that all employees, 
including officers, who have been with 
the bank three years must contribute 
2 per cent and have the option of 
contributing up to 5 per cent of their 
salaries, but not more than $200 per 
year. The bank contributes semi- 
annually 5 per cent of its net earnings 
before dividends. In practice it also 
contributes the expenses of caring for 
and doing the paper work of the fund, 
thus freeing the trustees of performing 
or hiring people to handle this work. 
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The bank may discontinue the trust 
agreement by action of its board of 
directors, after six months’ notice. 

An account is maintained in the 
fund for each employee. To it are 
credited his contribution, and semi- 
annually his share of the bank’s con- 
tribution proportionate to his own 
contribution; also semiannually, the 
earnings and forfeitures of the fund in 
proportion to his interest in the fund. 
Thus the money that comes into the 
fund from the bank’s profits is dis- 
tributed in proportion to the indi- 
vidual’s current rate of saving; but 
money that comes from the workings 
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of the fund itself is distributed in 
proportion to the individual’s total 
holdings in the fund. 

The employee has only a beneficial 
interest in the fund, cannot withdraw 
any part or assign his interest. Upon 
retirement —compulsory for men at 65, 
women at 60, optional for both five 
years earlier—he receives his prorata 
share of the fund in cash. The trustees 
have the privilege of paying him in 
securities; or, if the total exceeds 
$5,000, they must pay $5,000 immedi- 
ately but may defer the balance 
through the next two years. 

Upon the death of an employee, his 
share of the fund goes to his designated 
beneficiary or to his estate. If he 
resigns or is dismissed prior to optional 
retirement age, he receives all that 
stands to his credit in the fund, less 
the bank’s contribution for the 12 
months preceding. The amount thus 
forfeited is redistributed to the re- 
maining participants. 

In 1916 there were 114 employees 
eligible to participate, today the num- 
ber is 509, or 60 per cent of the total 
employees. Every eligible employee 
has always contributed the maximum 
5 per cent, excepting two or three who 
dropped to the minimum 2 per cent 
for a few months at a time because of 
personal financial crises. 

In 1916 employees contributed $11,- 
064.55 and the bank contributed 
$43,431.08 —the ratio of 3.92 to 1 is 
the highest ever experienced. During 
the period 1931-34 the bank’s con- 
tribution ratio fell below 1.00, but 
subsequently recovered to 1.69, dis- 
regarding one year in which a windfall 
boosted the figure when the bank 
transferred certain earned reserves to 
undivided profits. The 3l-year aver- 
age has been 1.71. 


SINCE the outset, of course, the per- 
centage yield including forfeitures on 
the average balance in the fund has 
fallen —from 5.98 per cent to 4.09 per 
cent in 1946—but the year’s earnings 
of the accumulated fund have risen 
from $925.70 to $106,427.91 for 1946. 
The earnings on the fund’s invest- 
ments now considerably exceed the 
contributions from employees. 

At the end of the first year, the 
maximum contributor ($200) had to 
his credit $1,050.11. On December 31, 
1946, the maximum contributor had 
put $6,200 in the fund during its 31 
years and the amount to his credit 
was $41,538.19. 

The bank believes the effect upon 
employees is approximately what 
would be expected. Everyone wel- 
comes a plan which permits him on 
the average to triple the money he 
saves in his early years in the bank, 
and to snowball his money at a still 
faster rate as the years roll on. Morale 
and will to work are generally rec- 
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ognized by bank operating officers as 
unusually high at the Harris Trust. 
At the same time, the plan is not 
believed to have reduced the rate of 
employee turnover. The Harris Trust 
ever since World War I has employed 
a larger proportion of women than 
most banks. This has pushed its quit 
rate upward. Also, by penalizing a 
_ resignation or dismissal only to the 
extent of forfeiting to the fund ‘the 
bank’s contribution of the preceding 
year, the management clearly intended 
to avoid using the profit-sharing plan 
to hold people on the payroll who for 
other reasons would prefer to work 
elsewhere. In practice, the profit- 
sharing plan makes it possible for the 


teller who has always wanted to own. 


and run a grocery store to resign and 
use his share of the fund to realize his 
lifelong ambition. During the war 
and post-war period of labor scarcity, 
this has been something of a dis- 
advantage to the bank. But the man- 
agement believes that it is better in 
the long term to avoid shackling em- 
ployees to jobs. 


[N 1940: The Harris Trust set up 

what is officially named, “The Em- 
ployees’ Savings and Profit-Sharing 
Trust Fund Number Two.” Its found- 
ing recognized the basic fact that the 
annual contribution limit of $200 to 
the Fund No. 1 makes this plan in- 
adequate to provide retirement income 
for people whose expenses are predi- 
cated upon higher earned incomes. 
It therefore picks up where the Fund 
No. 1 leaves off, at the $4,000 salary 
level. Also, it is limited to employees 
(and officers) who have been with the 
bank 15 years or who are at least 
45 years old. 

Participation in Fund No. 2 is 
optional, but advantages of member- 
ship in the fund have led every eligible 
person to join. The participant con- 
tributes 5 per cent of that part of his 
compensation above $4,000, but may 
contribute no more than $1,300 a year. 
In effect, this puts a top limit on the 
benefits to annual earnings of $30,000. 

The bank’s contributions to Fund 
No. 2 are on a sliding scale. If the 
bank’s net earnings are less than 6 per 
cent of its average invested capital, it 
is under no obligation to contribute 
to this fund. At 6.1 per cent net earn- 
ings, it must contribute 2 per cent of 
these earnings to Fund No. 2. With 
each 0.1 per cent increase in net earn- 
ings the contribution rises by 0.1 per 
cent until 8.1 per cent on invested 
capital calls for contributing 4 per 
cent of the net. Thereafter the rate of 
contribution rises by larger steps to 
5 per cent on net earnings of 8.5 per 
cent or more. But Fund No. 2 may 
not provide in any year a greater ratio 
of bank to participant contribution 
than Fund No. 1. 


Retirement provisions under Fund 
No. 2 include those of Fund No. 1. 
Other provisions make it possible for 
the bank or the participant to termi- 
nate his employment and his participa- 
tion in the fund. If he resigns he for- 
feits a larger share of the bank’s con- 
tributions than under Fund No. 1. 
Under certain conditions he may re- 
main an employee but withdraw from 
Fund No. 2. The most notable of 
these provisions requires that his 
participation must be terminated when 
his accounts in Funds No. 1 and No. 2 
will buy a non-refund life annuity of 
$15,000 or an amount equal to 75 per 
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cent of his salary, whichever is the 
lesser. The trustees have their choice 
of paying in a lump sum, in install- 
ments over 25 months, by purchasing 
an annuity, by establishing a separate 
trust, or otherwise in the discretion of 
the trustees and approved by the 
bank’s board of directors to provide 
best for the participant. 

In 1944 the bank supplemented the 
provisions of Funds No. 1 and No. 2 
by establishing an employees’ retire- 
ment plan which does not fall within 
the scope of this article; it is generally 
restricted to cover special cases. 

To illustrate the fact that the 
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Harris Trust plan, in its function of 
making bank contributions propor- 
tionate to employee savings, is not 
entirely unique, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Peoria, Illinois, has an 
Employees’ Savings and Profit-Sharing 
Fund which approximates the No. 1 
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plan of Harris Trust. 

In contrast to the Harris Trust 
system and that of the Commercial 
National Bank of Peoria, some plans 
avoid any tie-up between profit sharing 
and employee savings. As an example 
of opinion along this line, George H. 
Greenwood, chairman of the board at 
The Pacific National Bank of Seattle, 
Washington, whose bank has perma- 
nent ambitions for its three-year-old 
plan, had this to say: 

“We are of the opinion that a non- 
contributory plan is preferable to a 
contributory plan. It permits the 
institution to retain full control and 
management. It limits an _ institu- 
tion’s obligation to annual contribu- 
tions and honest management. It does 
not guarantee, any specific amount.” 

An example, of a plan which is 
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funded entirely by bank contributions 
is the Profit-Sharing Trust of The 
Mechanics Bank of Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. The plan has several interest- 
ing features. 

The bank pays to the trust fund 
25 per cent of net profits after 5 per 
cent return on capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank. From 
the fund employees are allocated shares 
from their first year of service and the 
allocation continues for a given em- 
ployee until he retires, without regard 
to the number of years of service. 

A revolving membership is the main 
feature of the plan’s administrative 
committee. The first committee of 
five, all participants in the plan, were 
appointed at the plan’s inception in 
1945 for one, two, three, four and five 
years respectively. A replacement is 
made each year by the appointment 
of a participant for a five-year term. 

Especially unusual is the plan’s 
method of determining the amount to 
which each employee’s accumulation 
is vested at a given time. It is ex- 
plained in the bank’s introductory 
question-and-answer booklet in reply 
to this query, ‘““When is a participant’s 
money available?” 

“Each employee’s interest is vested 
in him to the extent of 4 per cent for 
each year of employment except that 
in the event of death, total disability, 
or retirement after the normal retire- 
ment age all of the participant’s inter- 
est becomes completely vested regard- 
less of the length of service. 

“For example, there is put into the 
fund for Mr. X a sum of $250, which 
just happens to be 10 per cent of his 
annual pay. Mr. X has completed one 
full year of service and he receives 
right to 4 per cent of the $250, or $10. 
Each year’s service thereafter entitles 
Mr. X to an additional 4 per cent in 
the grand total of the amounts con- 
tributed yearly for his benefit up to 
25 years, when he becomes entitled to 
full right to this grand total.” 

A survey of profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans reveals several basic alter- 
natives in make-up. Among them are 
these: Shall the fund for sharing be 
entirely contributed by the bank or 
supplemented by employee savings? 
What is the most practical retirement 
age? Which employees should be 
eligible? How shall the amount of 
benefits be determined? Shall past 
service be considered in computing 
retirement income? Shall the em- 
ployees be offered benefits upon termi- 
nation of service before retirement? 

Flexibility in profit-sharing plans is 
great and the variations in bank plans 
are unnumbered, but the banker who 
has surveyed the field may be able to 
make an independent answer to the 
twofold question, “Is the idea of’profit 
sharing right, and can it be used 
advantageously in our bank?” 
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BANK DESIGN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


very light green, the coloring being 
distinctive from the outside but is not 
noticeable from within the bank. 

The entrance vestibule is glass en- 
closed, with two sets of Tufflex clear 
structural glass doors, which prevent 
gusts of wind from sweeping into the 
lobby, also serve to keep out the warm 
air from the outside in the summer, 
and cold air during winter months. 
An air conditioning outlet charges the 
vestibule with warm or cold air 
according to the season, and maintains 
it at banking room temperature. . 

Also in the vestibule, to the right, 
visitors see an attractive glass window 
box featuring an exhibit of model 
homes suggested for living in Orinda, 
and the conveniences of bank home 
loans. 

For the interior we asked the archi- 
tects to provide plenty of light, color 
and visibility, more conveniences for 
customers and a comfortable place for 
the staff to work. 

Behind the rounded front windows 
is the circular officers’ section. Adja- 
cent is the long curving line of tellers’ 
windows and the work space. Here the 
staff can work most of the time in 
natural daylight and get a break by 
seeing the scenic countryside through 
the side, windows. 

Across the lobby is the pride and 
joy of the staff, an open fireplace 
symbolizing the spirit of hospitality. 
It is faced with marble in contrasting 
colors, has a hood of quilted maple 
and is equipped with chromium fire 
screen, wood basket and tongs. 


‘THE color scheme for the banking 

room is pastel shades of rose, creat- 
ing a feeling of warmth. Rose-colored 
drapes hang from ceiling to floor be- 
tween the windows; on the floor of the 
officers’ section is soft, thick rusty- 
rose carpet. The tellers’ counter and 
all interior wood trim is constructed 
of cream-colored primavera hardwood, 
which blends with the yellow tones of 
the wainscoting dressed in Galena 
Sienna marble. The lobby floor is 
greenish terrazzo, marked off with 
white metal strips; the work space is 
covered with green battleship linoleum 
and a rust-colored cork mat makes 
easy footing behind the tellers’ counter. 

The officers’ platform is invitingly 
open, on the same level as the banking 
room floor. The desks are not squared 
off, but arranged in a circular layout 
which automatically forms an aisle, 
making a pleasing impression upon 
visitors. These desks are finished in 
primavera hardwood and _ specially 
made by Rucker-Fuller Company in a 
new design, triangular-shaped like a 
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flying wing. Desks are recessed at 
the bottom so that customers can get 
their feet. under without bumping. 
Modern chairs, upholstered in a plastic 
material which resists ink and other 
stains, complete the furniture en- 
semble. 

Tellers’ windows are low, wide and 
open, to induce friendliness; they are 
equipped with hinged wickets of Louv- 
rex glass and black marble deal plate. 
The curving counter is of moderate 
height, to accommodate people of 
different stature. An innovation here 
is an offset shelf nine inches wide 
running the length of the counter, 
where customers may place packages 
or papers, or a Woman may rest her 
purse or handbag, while completing a 
transaction at the teller’s window. 

As an added convenience to cus- 
tomers at this office, savings and com- 
mercial accounts are handled at the 
same windows. The traditional win- 
dow signs which may have proved 
confusing to newcomers have been 
eliminated. The wording of the few 
signs has been simplified and made 
easy to read by using gold lettering 
against a black background on a clear 
plastic base. 

In addition to the usual lobby check 
counter, there is a special sit-down 
desk for elderly customers. Both 
desks have rows of compartments 
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underneath the plate glass top for 
deposit slips, other forms and bank 
promotion literature. Adjoining in the 
corner is a telephone desk, for the 
convenience of those who wish to make 
the bank their meeting place. 

The spacious office layout also in- 
cludes two conference rooms. One of 
these is for meetings of civic groups, 
a service badly needed in a small com- 
munity. Ordinarily these group meet- 
ings must be held at lunchtime in 
some restaurant, where its members 
are distracted by juke boxes and music, 
or the conversation at other tables. 

Also on the first floor are complete 
modern vaults for safe deposit boxes 
and bulk storage, a conference room 
and the ladies’ lounge. On the second 
floor is the community conference 
room, the men’s lounge and a sta- 
tionery supply room equipped with 
adjustable shelves to various heights. 


‘THE building is completely air con- 

ditioned. Heat and air circulation 
for winter is furnished by forced warm 
air through anemostats in the ceiling, as 
well as baseboard radiators to warm 
the large window areas. In summer a 
refrigeration system (York Manu- 
facturing Company) will cool the 
building to any desired temperature. 
The air is circulated at all times, 
whether cooled or heated and is filtered 
and mixed with other air at the meet- 
ing point. 

In the banking room sound control 
is achieved through the use of Holly- 
wood acoustical plaster throughout 
the building. 

For overcast days illumination comes 
from recessed Holophane units in the 
ceiling. As these units do not reflect 
light on wall surfaces, a series of spun 
metal urns carrying 300-watt lamps is 
arranged along the walls to floodlight 
the walls and ceiling and give these 
side areas more light. 

Another innovation is that the 
building has no back door, just a small 
pass grille. In the basement are the 
equipment for heating, air condition- 
ing and ventilation; also a protected 
grille and chute opening on the side to 
receive wood and coal for the fireplace. 

As a safety measure, steps going to 
the basement are faced with non-skid 
Mastipave, applied over concrete. 
Stairs to the second floor are covered 
with linoleum, bound with metal edge. 

In a rapidly-growing community 
like Orinda, the people are keenly 
interested in home-owning problems. 
John L. Stoffel, manager of the Orinda 
office, is a resident of that community 
and has worked extensively in the 
East Bay Region as a real estate 
appraiser for the bank. Merle D. 
Brown, assistant manager, has served 
as an officer of our bank in other East 
Bay communities. Mr. Stoffel and 
Mr. Brown are well qualified through 
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their experience to aid our bank cus- 
tomers in solving their home financing 
problems. 

Our Orinda office is the first step 
in developing the type of bank quarters 
that we believe are most suitable for a 
home community. We have had many 
compliments from the residents of 
Orinda upon our facilities. Since its 
recent opening, there has been a sub- 
stantial growth in new deposits and 
in safe deposit box rentals. 


In working out this evolutionary 
development in putting our physical 
house in order, we feel that we are 
getting much closer to our depositors. 
We want to make the bank a com- 
munity center, to make it so attractive 
that people will feel welcome to come 
into our friendly atmosphere, to look 
into the many types of services through 
which we can help them and their 
families achieve their aims for better 
living. 


oe 


PROFIT POLICIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


go into the city every morning before 
our doors are open, return after we 
have closed. Their wives come into 
the bank to transact the family busi- 
ness. If there are small children, these 
usually must be brought along for lack 
of any place to park them. A conse- 
quence was that the bank lobby, at 
times when half a dozen 5-year-olds 
were on the loose, resembled a public 
playground. 

One of our women officers suggested 
the cure. We now buy a few picture 
books every few months and leave 
them on the lobby table. This killed 
the problem instantly. Nowadays in- 
bound youngsters shuck off Mother 
as they enter the door. They head for 
the reading table, take a book and sit 
down just as quietly as any grown-up. 
Mother occasionally has to wait until 
Junior finishes reading his book, or 
else she leaves him quiet in the bank 
while she goes shopping. When she 
does, we rarely hear even a peep from 
Junior. Probably twice a week some 
young mother brings back a book that 
Junior took with him and left in the 
car. Our loss rate is zero, but the 
books are actually read to pieces in a 
few months. 

We believe from experience that the 
average small depositor has not even 
the slightest interest in who is presi- 
dent or who are the directors of a bank. 
The FDIC took care of that. As we 
all know, the prospective customer who 
wanders in off the street in search of a 
banking. connection does not ask 
“Whose bank is this?” Instead he 
demands, ‘‘Is my money insured?” 

Because of this lessened importance 
of the banker himself as a symbol of 
safety, the rank-and-file employees 
are relatively far more important as 
business-getters. They know more 
people, and a larger number of their 
friends want loans than do your and 
my friends. A posting machine oper- 
ator attracts the account of a church 
acquaintance. A small merchant in- 
quires about a loan —he does not ask 
for an officer, but goes straight to the 
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teller from whom he bought War 
Bonds for four years. So it goes. 

We make considerable effort to 
develop in our staff the attitudes and 
manners that make for more cordial 
dealings with the public. Our basic 
approach to this problem is from the 
direction of causing the employees to 
feel friendly toward the bank by reason 
of its fair behavior as their employer. 
We make every effort to hold adequate 
salary levels, and to maintain equitable 
salary relationships among the jobs. 

Also we try to maintain the same 
type of neighborliness toward our staff 
as toward our customers. Most of the 
ways in which this manifests itself are 
unimportant except as a symbol of 
friendliness. As good an example as 
any is that on Saturdays the load is 
heavy and lunch hours have to be 
shortened —so the bank pays for the 
lunches. Another example: We sub- 
scribe to bank magazines for delivery 
to employees’ homes. Still another: 
Each year we take all of our people to 
one night of grand opera, and in the 
process have converted several of 
them into opera fans! 


ON the side of teaching employees 

how to deal with the public, and with 
one another, we hold occasional staff 
meetings to talk over topics that have 
arisen in the course of business. Also 
we subscribe to enough copies to give 
each staff member his personal unit of 
a weekly service designed to improve 
the individual’s handling of public 
relations. Occasionally we put our 
force on record by setting forth in a 
newspaper advertisement a code of 
bank commitments as to treatment 
that customers are assured of in their 
dealings with us, and get a proof 
initialed by each staff member before 
publication. All of these methods are 
important only to the extent that 
workers take them seriously. We find 
them effective in keeping ourselves 
reminded to hold our standards high 
in our contacts with the public. And 


we see the results show up in the bal- 


ance sheet year after year. 
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How to Sell More 
Banking Services 











New Proved System Provides 
Effective Advertising Medium 


Here’s an easy way to get your 
customers to use more of your bank- 
ing services. 


Just install the new Fas-Cash System 
of check cashing. Currency is paid 
out in convenient packets securel 

held by a Fas-Cash band. And eac 

band can be imprinted with your own 
advertising message! 


Doubles Check-Cashing Capacity 


The Fas-Cash System enables one 
teller to do the work of two. With 
it you can cash checks in as little as 
five seconds ... cash up to 400 checks 
an hour. 


This proved method has a many 
other banks solve their check-cashing 
problems. It can help your bank, too. 
Send coupon today for complete 
information. 


FREE! 


Send coupon below 
for agent free copy 
of illustrated folder. 
Explains how and 
why the _ Fas-Cash 
System will save you 
money. 








FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
1356 National Bank Bidg., Dept. 6-BU 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


Yes ... we want to improve customer service. 
Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 
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since V-E day alone! 


Since the end of the war in Europe, 237 banks have selected us to design their new 
quarters. That's almost one every three days ...in thirty-five states coast to coast, a5 many as 
twelve in a single city! And if we added our pre-V-E day jobs, this map would resemble a 
leopard hide... for we've averaged the completion of a contract every ten days for the past 
thirty-four years. Our current work reflects not only our ability, but our CAPACITY. 
Our facilities, personnel and plants have been keyed to the post-war demands of the 
nation’s banks. When two hundred bankers toured our newly modernized workshop, during 
a recent convention in St. Louis, many were amazed at the immensity of our organization. 
One bank president, we think, summed up the general impression rather aptly: “This is 


truly the headguarters of bank design and construction in America!” 


We invite you to visit us in Saint 
Louis. See America’s largest 
organization of bank specialists 
at work, Our own new quart- 
ers are a virtual show window 
of the latest bank architectural 
trends and treatments. 














America’s most experienced bank designers 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 








Bookkeeping Machines 






Adding Machines 


Barro 
Typewriter Accounting Machines = Calculators 


Receipting: Machines B u r ro u 8 h Ss 








Cash Registering Machines 





Statistical Machines 


